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THE MUSIC OF THE STREETS. 
LONDON, 


A PERSON in London, of studious or retired habits, 
commits a great mistake when he seeks immunity 
from noise in t is most untruly called “a quiet 
neighbourhood ;” this being exactly the description of 
place that hourly resounds with street-music ; for, as 
was before remarked, in the suburbs musicians “ most 
do congregate.” It was in just such a locality that I 
made my most extensive acquaintance with the per- 
sons, talents, habits, and characteristics of the open-air 
musical profession. All these I found to be peculiar; 
but nothing more so than their unvarying and punc- 
tual regularity. So correctly did each peace-disturber 
time his visits to the street in which I had the mis- 
fortune to reside, that after a three years’ patient 
audience of their noises, I could always ascertain the 
day and the hour by the sounds without. This proves 
that the whole body enter into a sort of contract not 
to interfere with each other’s “beats” or districts ; 
that, in fact, a regular organisation exists, not only 
amongst organists, but all other street-players. 

Every Monday morning, at eight o’clock, the neigh- 
bourhood was serenaded by a man who whistled a horn- 
pipe ; from nine to eleven there came a succession of 
barrel-organs and barrel-pianofortes ; at about one, 
“Old Jenny,” the blind hurdy-gurdy woman, and her 
companion, paraded past the door: more organs be- 
tween two and five: the evening generally brought a 
set of glee-singers. Each succeeding day brought its 
separate serenades; some came twice a-week, but 
always on the same days. On Tuesdays, four blind 
Highlanders crept along the edge of the pavement, 
accompanying their snail’s crawl with reels and other 
Scotch airs. On Thursdays, about twelve, I fre- 
quently watched the brewing of a complete storm. 
A corner opposite my window was selected as the 
rendezvous of an extensive banditti of “ wind and 
string.” Exactly at twelve, the base trombone— 
@ grave and steady-looking personage, who was inva- 
riably the most punctual—took his station against 
the post. Then came the harp and violoncello, and 
the process of tuning was prepared for, but not 
commenced, till the arrival of the clarinet, whose 
A natural was indispensable to the process. The 
cornopean would in most instances follow; but I 
noticed that the fiddles, first and second, wero gene- 
rally the least. punctual, the first violin being always 
last. This particular member of the corps usually 
displayed what is called a seedy appearance, as if he 
had not been much a-bed over night, and it seemed as 
if he felt the necessity of making an effort to create 
an impression to the contrary. He gave his open coat 
as jaunty an air as possible, displaying a faded red 
velvet vest underneath, and his hat was always worn a 
little on one side. His playing bad also a certain dash 
about it. He seemed to revel in a quadrille, or any 
similar quick movement ; in which he could bring out 
the fortes particularly strong ; and, being leader, he 
made all the fresh starts with such a sweep of the bow 
as none of the rest could misunderstand. The whole 
of the performers acquitted themselves far above the 
average of their class. What used to surprise me was, 
that they invariably performed accompaniments nearly 
akin to those the composer had written: the har- 
monies were not, as with their brother banditti, put in 
at random, or “ vamped,” but it really seemed that the 
pieces had been carefully arranged for each instrument 
from the original score. At all events, the whole per- 
formance was that of regularly-bred musicians; in 
point of taste coarse and vulgar, but in the main correct. 

It frequently became a matter of speculation, whe- 


ther those men were bred up in the streets, or had 
descended to them from some regular musical employ- 
ment, through misfortune or improvidence. On this 
point I soon after obtained some light. A man called 
upon me in a state of great distress, who described 
himself as having been the band-master of a regiment 
then in India, of which an intimate friend of mine 
was an officer. Finding him to be a proficient cla- 
rinet player, I sent him to an eminent performer on 
that instrument, who I thought might forward his 
views. The day after, my protegé returned to me 
in a state of great agitation. He had been seriously 
and deliberately advised to seck his livelihood in the 
streets! “Many a better man,” said my friend, “has 
picked up a respectable (?) livelihood in the same 
manner,” some of whom he actually named! I could 
not but conclude that the performers of my Thurs- 
day’s serenade belonged to the class of respectable 
musicians so reduced. § Another instance puts the 
possibility of good, nay, eminent performers being 
driven from the orchestra to the gutter, beyond all 
doubt. At the corner of a strect in Clerkenwell, there 
is a large and splendid gin palace, which is unhappily 
crowded on most Saturday nights—a time and place 
chosen by a violin player, to fiddle stray coppers out of 
passengers’ pockets; and this he does with great suc- 
cess. His playing is really excellent, and what the 
listener is quite unprepared for in the streets. It is 
evident he has no wish to be recognised, for he wears 
a large shade over his eyes, and buries his brow as much 
as possible under his hat. The man excited my curio- 
sity, which was afterwards satisfied ; for I learned that 
he formerly held a respectable rank in his profession, 
having belonged to the band of the Philharmonic 
Society, which is always a guarantee for first-rate 
abilities. Drunkenness had, however, done its very 
worst upon him ; and he gradually sunk from the con- 
cert room to the minor theatres, and thence, through 
inattention to his duties, to the outside of a gin-shop. 
I have never heard of his playing anywhere else, or 
at any other time. It is possible, therefore, that he 
gathers a sufficiency on a Saturday night for his week’s 
subsistence. 

While on the subject of good players, an instru- 
mental quartet must be mentioned, which, contrary 
to the usual wont and habit of out-door musicians, 
used to charm the ears of the citizens every afternoon 
from about three till six. In the very core of bustle 
and business, it had a singular effect upon the wayfarer, 
when, turning a corner into one of the most crowded 
courts between Cornhill and Lombard Street, he came 
suddenly upon the performance of a slow movement 
from Haydn or Beethoven. The fiddlers had the ap- 
pearance of Jews, and seemed to consist of a father and 
his three sons : they played respectably. Sometimes 
they performed a short overture, such as Mozart’s 
Figaro, which was generally followed by a movement 
from some popular symphony by Pleyel, Onslow, or 
Haydn. Their station was opposite a large dining 
tavern in Change Alley. Even the most diligent man 
of business requires some relaxation amidst the tur- 
moil in which he exists, and he makes the necessity of 
dining or of taking his luncheon a pleasure, which was 
much increased by the quartet. Whenever I heard 
them, I perceived that they obtained much 
ment ; for it,is not so generally known as it ought to 
be, that, taking them as a body, the citizens of London 
are fervent and judicious admirers of music. No- 
where do there exist so many first-rate amatcurs as 
amongst the traders and merchants of the city. They 
are constantly attending social musical parties ; whilst, 
in more fashionable society, such unions aro of rare 
occurrence. 


Before leaving the city, we will turn down Prince’s 
Street, to behold, sitting on the steps of one entrance 
to the Bank of England, an old blind fiddler scraping 
away on an iron-bound violin. This old man has been 
for many years as punctual in his attendance at his 
post as the strictest of the bank clerks. Sometimes 
an old woman is with him ; but he mostly comes and 
goes assisted only by his staff. It has never, I believe, 
been correctly ascertained what tune it is that he 
plays, although thaf has not varied within the memory 
of “the oldest inhabitant.” He exposes a tin box for 
the reception of pence, and they drop in pretty often ; 
so that it is very likely, when he departs this life, he 
will leave—like many tattered misers of this class—a 
good property to his relations, if he have any. He is, 
most likely, a supporter of the establishment whose 
steps have so long supported him; and, besides his 
staff, may be the owner of no inconsiderable amount 
in scrip. A fellow-fiddler, one Billy Waters, of cocked- 
hat and wooden-leg memory, died, it was said, a man 
of substance.* 

But to return to the more proficient street-musi- 
cians. Some of them, I have observed, particularly 
in the northern suburb of London, make a point of 
attending at the doors of certain houses at stated 
hours on particular evenings, as if the inmates had re- 
gularly employed them. And this, I have no doubt, 
is the case. I have frequently remarked that a harp 
and violin commence their operations exactly at six 
o’clock in the evening on the steps of a house near 
Tavistock Square. They are very good players, and 
usually attract an encouraging amount of stray custom 
over and above the nightly gratuity of their em- 
ployers. Nor is this a solitary instance ; a clarinet, 
harp, and violin, appear to have a series of similar en- 
gagements in the same neighbourhood. ‘Two very 
good players of the harp and third or F flute, make a 
nightly tour of the supper-taverns, which abound in 
and near to Covent Garden, and the piazza is sometimes 
impassable from the crowd they collect. Amongst the 
inferior performers is an elderly decently-dressed man, 
who plays the harp, and being fat and independent, 
hires a little boy to carry his instrument from place 
to place, and to collect the coppers. 

There is an old cleanly-dressed Frenchman who 
haunts the north and north-western outskirts, and 
wears an expression of face which has always inte- 
rested me. It is a melancholy kind of content ; as 
if he were reduced to a situation above which he sees 
no hope of rising. He looks like a relic of the great 
French revolution; and perhaps he is. He plays 
three instruments at once ; but though they are of a 
kind to awaken a ludicrous rather than a sympathetic 
feeling, yet there is an orderly respectability about 
all his proceedings, which checks the rising smile. He 
has a guitar slung in front, a set of Pan’s pipes is 
stuck up before his mouth, and he beats a drum tied 
to his back, with his elbow. His music is far from 
concordant, being only redeemed from the positively 
disagreeable by the lowness of its tones ; but he seems 
unconscious of this himself, and takes as much pains 
to have everything in harmony as the best musicians 
might do. When, with a change of tune, he has to 
make a change of key, he drops little leaden plugs 
into some of his pipes to raise them half a note, gives 
a formal twist to the thumb-screws of his drum, and 
re-tunes his guitar. After all this preparation, he 
plays an air which, if it be in any key at all (a difficult 


* Numberless instances may be adduced of beggars accumu- 
lating fortunes. Lately, the newspapers reported that James 
Lovell, the (to Londoners) well-known gipsy tinker, retired from 
the world the possessor of L.70 in copper, gold, and silver, includ- 
ing a considerable heap of farthings. 
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matter to know), is in two at least ; for the treble is 
sure to be in one key, and the accompaniment in an- 
other, , Still, there is an earnestness and sentiment 
about all his actions, that has given me an interest in 
him ; but I believe my admiration is unique, for I 
never saw another individual even look at him, much 
less give him alms. 

The mention of sentiment and the guitar reminds 
me of a clever scheme carried out by a fellow who, 
dressing himself handsomely, and sporting mustachios, 
played and sung, a few years ago, in a fashionable sum- 
mer resort near ion. He gave out that he had 
been crossed in and was driven by sheer despe- 
ration to mitigate his sorrows in song. His voice was 
far from despicable ; and by rolling about his eyes, and 
by certain “ windy suspirations of the breath”—half 
sighing, half singing—he threw an exaggeration of feel- 
ing into his ditties, which tuld upon some of his audi- 
tors with amazing effect ; insomuch that many young 
ladies dipped largely into their pocket-money to encou- 
rage the interesting impostor ; for, notwithstanding his 
sentimental propensities, he had a companion who was 

i y assiduous in handing round the hat. At 
Richmond, where he first appeared, he did not last 
long ; for, having failed to induce his male hearers 
to sympathise with his sorrows, he got threatened 
with the police, and removed to the Beulah Spa. A 
yery tolerable singer has lately made his appearance 
in various parts of London without the least disguise 
as to his real intentions. He accompanies himself on 
a sort of dulcimer, or series of wires stretched across 
a sounding-board, which he strikes with hammers. He 
has a manly but coarse voice, and sings hunting and 
sea songs quite up to the open-air standard of voci- 
feration. 


The rest of the street singers may be disrissed in a 
few words. ‘They are, for the most part, coarse and 
noisy minstrels. An old man and his two sons have 
long kept possession of “the squares” as glee singers, 
but are completely mediocre ; neither too bad to be 
shunned, nor good enough tobe sought. Ballad- 
. singers are fast melting away before the energy of the 
new police ; but there is one individual who, from his 
vocal prowess in announcing his flimsy wares for sale, 
has acquired the happy appellation of “ copper-throat.” 
The ballads which he rather sells than sings are pasted 
together for “three yards a-penny ;” and the humour 
of the thing consists in the crier jumbling their titles 
all together in cne announcement, so as to produce an 
effect similar to cross-readings in a newspaper. 

' The street-music we have already described is either 
good, or just endurable ; but there are other perfor- 
mances which are quite the reverse; and, besides 
musicians who take temporary or permanent stations, 
some keep continually moving while they play. At 
the head of this list are the four blind Highlanders 
who, in single file, and in the course of six or ‘eight 
days, make the tour of the metropolis. A cracked 
clarinet, a shrill fife, a fiddle, and base-viol, are the 
instruments by means of which they announce their 
presence to a circumference of at least a mile. They are, 
simply, a nuisance ; for their strathspeys and reels are 
80 vilely mangled as to be hardly recognisable. When 
you hear them coming you have no hope. The organ 
under your window may go away after the third tune— 
the drum and tumblers may be warned off by the 
police—but these crawling evaders of an act of par- 
liament, which declares that nothing is a nuisance 
which “moves on,” gradually approach with their 
hideous sounds, till they pierce your ears, and set your 
whole nervous system ajar. On they creep, with 
an unvarying slowness, which no inducement will 

; and half an hour elapses before they turn 
the corner. That is somerelief ; but still the horrible 
squealing of the fife pierces your brain, and you are 
only to be relieved by precipitate flight from home, or 
another half hour’s patience, to allow thé nuisance to 
die off in the distance. There is, however, a solitary 
purblind fiddler, who parades the streets without 
stopping, and acquits himself creditably. From a 
constant habit of playing Scotch tunes, he has ac- 
quired a peculiar jerk of the elbow, which gives a 
characteristic force to the marked rhythm of the 
music. The old hurdy-gurdy woman “ Jenny” is an- 
other perambulator ; but her pace is reasonably fast ; 
and the grating sound which she grinds out of her 
instrument only sets your teeth on edge—a pleasant 
sensation compared with that produced by the Scoteh- 
men. She and her attendant have something unac- 
countable about them. They are short, spare figures, 
of a build and material calculated to last. From my 
poyliood upward, I have noticed them, and can, upon 
my conscience, declare that they do not look a day 
older now than they did five-and-twenty years ago ; 
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‘and even then they were known as old women. 
pursue their way in their own peculiar jog-trot, with 
an earnestness that seems to imply they have not 
time to beg. Every step is accompanied by a fresh 
crash of the hurdy-gurdy, made with the monotonous 
precision of clock-work. How they subsist it is im- 
possible to guess, for I have seen them at all times and 
seasons, and in every part of London, yet I never 
Hurdy-gurdies may, however, be said to be abolished, 
with the above exception, organs and portable piano- 
fortes having superseded them. 

The greater number of these instruments are played 
by Italian and German boys. It appears from the evi- 
dence given before a recent parliamentary committee, 
that these boys are actually imported by speculators who 
reside in the eastern quarters of London, where they 
herd their victims at night amidst the most 
offensive filth. Each youth is provided every morning 
with an instrument, and is bound to bring home a 
certain sum at night, or he is deprived of food till he 


nearly a hundred pounds. At all events, a titled 
person who, a few months since, thought fit to put his 
fist through it, had to pay twelve pounds for the 
damage. This is of course the king of street-organs, 
and sounds at a distance like a small military band. 
It is drawn about by two Frenchmen, who seem to be 


great improvement has been made of late 


smaller organs: their tones are sweeter, 


pianos, when new, may be heard with pleasure, but a 
little wear puts them completely out of tune. I re- 


means got a twist, so that tho treble of one bar is 
always being sounded along with the base of the bar 
preceding. This produces an effect upon the ears 
for which there is only one word—horrible. The 
organ of the old school is in better condition, 
would be harmless enough, were it not occasionally 
accompanied by the cracked pipe of a Frenchwoman, 
with her head bound up in a Belcher handkerchief. 
She screams Le Solitaire without the least “remorse 
or mitigation of voice,’ but occasionally drowns it 
with the jingling of a tambourine. 

The curious may naturally inquire how these people, 
whose street-noises are the reverse of agreeable, pick 
up a subsistence. Upon this point two conjectures 
may be raised ; firstly, they appeal in their own per- 
sons to the charity of the benevolent from being blind, 
lame, or otherwise helpless, and grind an organ or 
scrape a fiddle, merely to announce their presence and 
to call attention ; secondly, the public frequently find 
it expedient to give them a gratuity to get rid of them. 
This fact forms the subject of a laughable farce called 
the “ Wandering Minstrel,” in which the hero, a street 
clarinet player, on being offered sixpence to go away, 
declares he never “ moves under a shilling.” A few 
years ago, a set of swindlers turned the nuisance to 
some account. They took a house or apartment in 
some fashionable street, and having obtained possession, 
got together a quantity of organs, drums, and other 

instruments, which they continually thumped 
and ground. The landlord, glad to get rid of them 
at any price, was obliged to give them a sum of 
to quit the premises, which was all they wanted. This 
incident was also turned into a farce at the Hay- 
market theatre, called “The Troublesome Lodger,” 
but the noise of the concert disgusted even the au- 
dience, and the play was condemned. 

Upon the whole, street-music may be declared to be 
@ nuisance, in spite of the pleasing exceptions we have 
detailed. The chief evil is, that it pervades the pub- 
lic ways at the wrong time of day, when most people 
are employed in business ; to which it is always an in- 
terruption. To the evening this objection does not 
always apply. A good band, for example, in public 
gardens on a summer’s evening, ought to be encou- 
raged, because whoever objects may remain away, 
whilst to many it adds to the pleasures of a promenade. 
Good players are, as we have seen, to be had for such 
@ purpose, and might be encouraged ; but those who 


faet beggars, ought to be treated as such, and their 


play in the streets under false pretences, and are in | 


They | noises abolished. But, in the present state of the law, 


this is impracticable ; for though it inconsistently pre- 
vents them from asking, it does not forbid them from 
receiving alms. . 


LUCRETIA AND MARGARET DAVIDSON, THE 
_ POET CHILDREN OF PLATTSBURGH.* 
LUCRETIA, 


Moca attention has been excited in America by the 
touching history of the Misses Davidson of Plattsburgh, 
two remarkable victims of the disease which manifests 
itself in what is called precocious genius. The en- 
lightened part of our own community is now. i 
aware that precocious genius is the symptom of a 
disease, or fee we should speak more properly if 
we said an unhealthy organisation, and that it requires 
a very nice and careful treatment, in order that the 
dangers which it threatens may be averted. But still 
many are ignorant of the fact, and it is only too com- 
mon to see the parents of youthful prodigies 
them to severe mental tasks, when their endeavour 
ones rather to be to tempt them to amusements, 
ily exercise, and vacation of mind. Let such per- 
_ mder on the story of Lucretia and Margaret 

‘These young ladies were the children of Dr Oliver 
Davidson, a medical man, we presume, in respectable 
circumstanves. The mother is described as a woman 
of uncommonly susceptible feelings, and from her pro- 
bably was derived that ardent tem ent with 
which the daughters were so Both 
parents were alive in 1841. Lucretia, born in 1808, 
manifested a quick and studious mind when a mere 
child, and was early found liable to sudden alterna- 
tions from high to low spirits. “As soon as she could 
read, her books drew her away from the plays of child- 
hood, and she was constantly found abso in the 
little volumes that her father lavished upon her. Her 
mother, on one occasion in haste to write a letter, 
looked in vain for a sheet of paper. A whole quire 
had strangely disappeared from the table on w 
the writing implements usually lay: she expressed a 
natural vexation. Her little girl came forward con- 
fused, and said, ‘ Mamma, I have used it.’ Her mother, 
knowing she had never been taught to write, was 
ee asked what possible use she could have 

it. 

After some time, the mystery was explained. Al- 
though the child had as yet received no instruction 
in writing, she had filled one side of each sheet with 
a sketch of some familiar object ; the other with Ro- 
man letters, some placed upright, others horizontally, 
obliquely, or backwards ; not formed into words, nor 
spaced. Her parents pored over them till they ascer- 
tained that the letters were poetical explanations, in 
metre and rhyme, of the picture on the back of the 
paper. ‘The first more regular attempt at composition 
was an epitaph on a pet robin. When about twel 
she accompanied her father to the celebration 
Washington’s birthnight, and the féte excited her 
enthusiasm ; the result of which ap the next 
day, when “her eldest sister found absorbed in 
writing. She had sketched an urn, and written 
two stanzas beneath it. She was 
them to her mother; she bro 


—and will papa approve !—and will it be right that. 
I should do so?” i ing sensitiveness seems 
delightfully characteristic. 


In her thirteenth year, the disposition to write 
seemed to have become an irresistible impulse. She 
penned her ideas rapidly, and sometimes expressed a 


wish that she had two pair of hands, to record as fast 
as she com Hitherto, she had attended a school 
in Plattsburgh ; but in the following summer her 


there beheld, 
causes, combined to renovate her health, and to fill her 


to reading, her nts apparently foreseeing no danger 
from such an Yet, while than a 
woman in intellect, she retained the innocence, sim- 
licity, and modesty of a child. To this she added a 
of personal which attracted universal 
admiration. 
With a view to removing an extreme timidity which 


7 makes it up by better fortune on subsequent days. : 
The capital for carrying on such a concern must be 
very large, for there are few instruments that cost 
less than eight pounds, while some are worth double ; 
- that sum, and these “ music-masters” must possess a 
great many. There is a large organ which generally 
, | makes its appearance at night, and is said to be worth 
making the speculation answer, for, wherever their 
organ is heard, a crowd is very soon collected. A 
| in the 
the 
tunes are pricked upon the barrel with some degree 
. of musical taste. The recently introduced barrel. | 
: member only two old-fashioned hand-organs: one 
: is drawn on a carriage by an ancient patriarch, who 
appears to despise innovation. His performance of 
the national anthem is rendered more original than 
- pleasing, by the accident of the barrel having by some 
and OLDE W a Ded ; DU iv 
expressed her yr with such unequivocal anima- 
tion, that the child’s face changed from doubt to 
rapture, and she seized the paper, ran away, and imme- 
J diately added the concluding stanzas. When they were 
] finished, her mother pressed her to her bosom, wept 
’ with delight, and — her all the aid and encou- 
| ragement she could give her. The sensitive child burst 
| into tears. ‘And do you wish me to write, mamma? : 
; visit some friends in Canada. The novel scenes she 
mind with bright and joyous emotions. But these 
| were not the feelings of a volatile or thoughtless girl ; 
her increased joyousness of spirit found vent in pious 
gratitude. She had already become deeply impressed 
with the truths of religion, and ae her most 
favourite studies were the books of Job, Jeremiah, and 
a the Psalms, which, even as literary compositions, must 
take the precedence of all existing poetry. During 
| the winter of 1823, she devoted herself more than ever 
7 * I, Poetical Remains of Lucretia Davidson, collected and 
arranged by her Mother; with a biography by Miss Sedgwick. . 
Life ‘Poetical Remains of Margaret M. Davidson, by 
} Washington Irving. Id. 
XUM 
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ing a girlish pleasure for a few minutes, she was uickly 

re-absorbed in her book. In the evening, when an 

ung poetess was foun 


Shortly after, two events occurred in the quiet 
of the Davidsons : Lucretia’s elder 
a wife, and a younger sister was born, 
as if the loss of one loved companion was to be com- 
pensated by the appearance of another. On the 26th 
of March 1823, Margaret Miller Davidson, the other 
subject of these memoirs, came into the world. New 
emotions were called forth in Lucretia’s mind by the 
event. The following lines from her published poems 

. were written about this time :— 


« Sweet babe! I cannot hope that thou'lt be freed 
From woes, to all since earliest time decreed ; 
But may’st thou be with resignation blessed 
To bear each evil, howsoe’er distressed. 


May Hope her anchor lend amid the storm, 


was, there was a 
minated in Lucretia’s 
ve. After the birth of the 
infant, Mrs Davidson was very ill, “ and to add,” says 
i ick, “to the calamity, her monthly nurse 
was taken sick, and left her; the infant, too, was 
ill. Lucretia sustained her multiplied cares with firm- 
ciency ; the conviction that she was d 
reternatural. 


any version of m 
a this conscientious little being : ‘ Lucretia 
aston’ us all; she took her station in my sick- 
room, and devoted herself wholly to the mother and 
; and when my recovery became doubtful, 
instead of resigning herself to grief, her exertions 
were redoubled, not only for the comfort of the sick, 
but she 
father. 


: 


was an angel of consolation to her afflicted 
We were amazed at the exertions she made, 
igues she endured ; for, with nerves so 
constitution so delicate, and a sensibility so 
we trembled lest she should sink with 


i 


mother), lest she should again 

eglect to perform 
those little offices which a feeble, affectionate mother, 
had a right to claim at her hands’” But this self- 


was not accomplished without a great sacri- 
Her mother tears oecasionally on her 
was alarmed by her excessive paleness, and 
apprehensions that she was ill. ‘ No, 
ied, ‘not ill, only out of spirits.’ 
then remarked that of late she never 


i 


recommended to. give it only 
. Lucretia beca 


prong ion of a girl of fifteen, it rod: 
uction of a seems igi 
On her of her 


not again loo 
again saw it till after her daughter’s death. 
had a most whimsical fancy for a paper 
into narrow strips, sewing er , and writing 
on both sides; and once playfully boasting to her 
mother of having written some yards, she produced 


a and forbi her mother’s approach, she mea- | from the works of our best poets. It is all repose and 
sured off twenty yards! She often a wish | gentleness :-— my 
to one alone, even to the exclusion of ‘i kn i 
her little pet-sister ; and Mrs Davidson, eager to afford 
her ev in her power, had a room pre- all beneath her smile of light 

for her use. Her dinner was sent up to her; ‘Was resting there in calm delight; 
she declined coming down to tea ; and her mother, on 

un! "s crescent streamed its 
now approach the darker shades of this touch- While every oryotal loud of heaven 
ing history. tleman, who was an intimate and Bowed as it passed the queen of even. 
the Davidson, t whom some of Lu- Cashmere's lovely vale + 
cretia’s effusions were shown, saw in them a genius ; 
which he thought only required cultivation to become nd 
transcendent. e upon himself the: 

of her future education. The parents, already 

temptation which thi r out ; on stillness grove ; 
Novant’ 1824, Lucretia left her home to become an The gulnaret blushed a deeper hue, 


, which bears a high cha- 
racter in the state of New York. At first, the novelty 
of the change filled her letters with expressions of 
delight ; but a home-sickness soon crept over her, and 


ceeding communications. An arrangement of these 
boarding-schools, that bore very upon Miss Da- the 


vidson, was the public examination, an ordeal trying 
una’ 


eno’ to most young ladies, and not always 
with effects on health. The i 


For resent we drop the curtain 
touching traged The fate of another anh hardly 
less interesting actor has yet to be recorded. 


the week preceding exhibition :— THE MAN OF THE SHORE. 
oa It may be known to few of our countrymen, while 
traversing, in their quest of the “lions” of P is, the 
ak the complaint, snd you ave SoA, bridge the Pont des Arts, that there is either 


The examination, however, passed off creditably to 
Lucretia, though it is to be feared not without acce- 
lerating the fatal issue. It was now becoming too 

fat this child of promise was to be one of those 
who fall in “the morn and liquid dew of youth.” 
dence, 
wrote 
a letter which was scarcely legible, and which realised 
the worst fears. Mrs Davidson instantly set off to 
see her daughter. Lucretia’s first words were, “Oh, 
mamma, I thought I should never have seen you 
again! But now I have you here, and can ty my 


plain t' 


After a considerable interval in her 
which excited the alarm of her friends, 


aching head upon your bosom. I shall soon be 
ter.” 


sweet health-giving influence of domestic 


It was resolved that she should be removed 
to Plattsburgh in spite of her debility, and the jour- 
ney was accomplished without any apparently ill con- 
sequences. “‘Her joy finding at 
says her mother, ‘o ora time li ic.’ 


now standing, or at least stood so lately as the year 
1837, at the foot of that an palace of the Louvre, 
ing with historical recollections, a humble cabin, 
construction of which does not offer a more 


nameless hut reposes. 

But, obscure as were originally alike the dwelling 
and its occupant, the former has derived a 
and the latter a name, from deeds which it is not 
always within the scope of even beneficent royalty to 
achieve. Victor Dacheux was a poor man, who, under 
the impulse of a humane disposition, devoted him- 
self to the task of watching for and rescuing such 
persons as, from accident or design, had fallen into 
the Seine ; and, wonderful as it may appear, he was 
able, in the course of a few years, to save in this wa 
the lives of two hundred persons. He pursued this 
career notelessly, and without ever appearing to think 
of reward, till at length one of the 6000 france prizes 
for virtue in humble life, instituted by the benevolent 
cross of the legion of honour. It that, 
vious to that time, his little hut was swept ron 5 
a flood of the river ; and the first use he made of the 
money was to rebuild it, that he ht persevere in 
his Philanthropic career. He also invented a sort 
of y or similar apparatus, for extract 

un, 


ing from their the air vitiated there by com- 

to 

weve alt bat the mother aad the | temperature of the body, 


She looked, with Prop 
There was nothing to 


about to put off the harness of life in which she 
been so 


open it at her bedside, and as each book was 


in death,” for that was fast approaching. 
Though it is not expressly stated in the memoir, 


we gather from the context that the gifted young 


poetess ended her brief career in Jul 
must have deepened the grief of her ji 


imparted to her cheeks by 


OF Miss Davidson's 


hetic eye, calmly to the end. 
isturb her. That kingdom that 
cometh ‘ without observation’ was within her, and she 
was only about to change its external rare or 


patient and obedient. To the last she mani- 
fested her love of books. A trunk filled with them 
had not been unpacked. She requested her mother = 
ven 

her, she turned over the leaves, kissed it, and desired 
to have it placed on a table at the foot of herbed. 
There they remained to the last, her eye often fondly 
resting on them.” This was “the ruling passion strong 


riends was, the 
extreme personal beauty which, besides genius, Lu- 
cretia possessed. Latterly, her loveliness was much 
enhanced by the rose-like glow—deep, yet delicate— 
the fatal ys con- 


the short pieces ae 
t inions. Tho ort we have 
to be called brillien 


and restoring, by this ingenious operation, their elas- 
ony st play. ‘This admirable discovery, extolled 
to skies at the time by the chemical committee 
of the Academy of Sciences, whose report soon found 
its way into the public prints of other countries, pro- 
cured for the the most advan- 
us proposals from itish government, to 
of the Thames. But Dacheux was a patriot as well 
as a philanthropist; and declining the 6000 francs 
( ) per annum, offered him pony ee preferred 
remaining in his own country, where a pension of 
1200 francs (about L.50) settled upon him by the city 
ese were soon ren more pressing ani 
by family misfortunes ; by iary losses, incurred 
ex confiding, generous disposition ; as well as by 
bodily infirmities incident to a life of unremitting 
toil, and exposure by night and by day. Acute pains 
had begun to cripple his benevolent activity, and even 
slight paralysis was threatening its ultimate destruc- 
tion ; and the consequence was a state of poverty and 
destitution, carefuliy concealed, however, with manly 
pride, from the knowledge of every one, from the fear 
of having forced 7 him any gratuity on rescuing 
wealthier victim ordinary from the waters. His 
penurious style of living was ascribed by some to eco- 
nomy, by 


a m to avarice ; and none perhaps knew, 
valuable quality—they are natural—they are girl-like. | save the cheerful r of bis benevolent 
In Lueretia Davidson's “there is,” says Dr | the full extent of their mutual privations. 


Southey, in the 
energy, enough of growing 


an friends, and parents of the deceased 
formed.” 


Besides several short Lucretia Davidson 


pieces, 
“«“ ins” i * * Cashmere, called the 
Remains” contain the second part of a highly ea the reradin 
+ The bulbul, or nightingale. 
Gulnare, or rose. 
The massacre of the Protestants on St Bartholomew's day. 


ly Review, “ enough of ori- 
ginality, enough of aspiration, enough of conscious 
which the patrons 
ex tions, however sanguine, w' patrons, 

the Sof could have 


ical tale of American-Indian warfare, 
icomico.” From “ Amir Khan” we extract 
a moonlight scene, which it would be difficult to match 


It was at this critical period that it pleased Pro- 
vidence to place him in circumstances of trial which 
many who stand the fairest in the opinion of the 
world ight have found it difficult to resist. One 
night, w smoking his pipe as usuci, his keen 


valley, the garden in perpetual 


affected her, her mother was willing that she should ; 
enter a little into the gaieties suitable to her age. That 

how was her uct on the occa- 
sion’! hen the day arrived, Lucretia was found ‘ 
reading as usual, without one thought about the ball, : 
and it was rar Bovey asked what she was to wear, 

j t she remembered she had to attend it. Manifest- 
calis pieasure. | | 
| 
“one perfum'd ere the | 
jon ri 
Glitter’d beneath the moon's pale glow ; : 
verses of our herome describe tne of 
P And o’er the tempest rear her angel form ; 
‘ May sweet Benevolence, whose words are peace, : 
To the rude whirlwind softly whisper—cease ! 
Teach thee at human cares and griefs to smile ; . 
Teach thee to look beyond that world of wo, L 
To Heaven's high fount whence mercies ever flow. and lay hs, and ries | 
And when this vale of tears is safely passed, Another hopes, despairs, ; 
When death's dark curtain shuts the st last, Ask but the cause, and each replies, | 
May thy freed spirit leave this earthly sod, ‘ Next week’s examination. striking contrast with the splendid architecture of the A 
And fly to seek the bosom of thy God.” sutinnh en een closely-adjoining seat of royalty, than its philanthropic - 
One books, grasps tight, dedication to the service and safety of mankind affords 
And studies morning, noon, and night, 
As though she took some strange delight to the reflecting mind, with the reckless butchery§ 
*In these examinations.’ directed, by the tyrant Charles IX., from the window 
‘The books are mark’d, defaca, and thumb’, of the lofty tower, under whose immediate shadow the 
The brains with midnight tasks benumb'd, 
Still, all in that account is summed, 
Next week's examination.’” | 
shall again quote her mother’s words, for 1 fear to | 
| 
| 
| | 
fatigue. Until it ceased to be necessary, ~ 
performed not only the duty of a n' but acted 
as superintendent of the household. When her 
mother became convalescent, Lucretia continued her Be 
attentions to domestic sffairs. ‘She did not so much 
ield to her ruling passion as to look into a book, or Pi 
~ 
‘ | 
| 
She burst into tears—a full explana- | 
again to take tim 
pert ker | 
pay of her time 
cheerful, read and wrote, and practised mee She 4 
had a decided taste for drawing, and exce in it. | 
She sung over her work, and in every way mani- ta 
obedience to the laws of nature.” {ia 
During Lueretia’s fifteenth summer, she visited her | ‘a 
married sister, Mrs Townsend, in Canada ; and on re- 
turning to Plattsburgh, she resumed her poetic fancies. 
“ It was about this time that she finished ‘ Amir Khan,’ : 
and began a tale of some length, which she entitled | 
the ‘ Recluse of the Saranac.” ‘ Amir Khan’ has lon | 
been before the public, but we think it has suffered ie 
cious — The versification is graceful, the con | 
well developed, and the orientalism aptly ined. 
‘We think it would not have done discredit to our | 
romance, Lucretia manifested her usual shrinkings, fe 
and with many tears exacted a promise that she would Ai - 
| 
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the waters—a late rise of the river having dise 
it from some obstacle which ted its earlier 
on the surface. that Dache ae 


F 


prescribed by the law ; but no one came forward 
to recognise or claim it. He continued to intimate in 


rently carried off by apoplexy, and fallen by ent 
bet poplexy 


There was enough here to move both cupidity and 
curiosity, and bring forward swarms of 
who found their match, however, in wary as wel 
as faithful trustee. y bona fide mourners for 


eation should carry him off from his family, he placed 
beside the old pocket-book a paper in his hand-writing, 
oe, oe gp ning his wife and children, should no 

ve previously appeared, to hand over the 
contents to some competent authority. 

Three years passed away, and no relative or even 
acquaintance had come forward to lament the deceased. 
Times, meanwhile, had gone harder than ever with 
Dacheux. A bitter winter covered the Seine with 
blocks of ice, which partly destroyed his humble 
cabin, shattered nearly all his furniture, and left his 
family all but destitute. His wife and faithful asso- 
feces acts of humanity was seized — @ serious 

requiring constant nursing and expensive me- 
dicines ; while he himself was stacked with acute 
rheumatism, which roe him for a time in every 
limb. In the midst of all this distress, it was little 
the labour of his children could add to the small 
income of the suffering household ; but if even the 
sick man’s glance for a moment with a wishful 
expression on the desk which contained the twenty- 
four bank bills, its upward direction would imme- 
diately seem to say, “ God, whatever may be the 
of cue tials, I will keop to the t the 

He has intrusted to me !” 

His eye rested upon it with a proud and delighted 
consciousness of integrity rewarded, when, shortly 
after (in a ceremony at which the writer was pre- 
sent), a deputation from the free masons of Paris, in 
presence of more than twelve hundred spectators of 
all ranks and ages, waited upon him with a voluntary 
subscription, sufficient to replace on its original footing 
his benevolent establishment, and conferred upon him, 
amid shouts of applause and admiration, the unfading 
title of L’ Homme du Rivage 

But it was not only as an asylum for the resusci- 
tated from drowning that this Samaritan’s house 
was gratuitously restored. It long been the re- 
sort of every wounded workman on the banks of the 
Seine. If, by the collision of two unwieldy wood rafts, 
a poor fellow gt a bruise on the arm or a jam of the 
leg, he would hobble as best he might to good Mon- 
sieur Dacheux, and have his hurts dressed as skilfully 
and more kindly than in any hospital. Ifa poor 
female faggot-seller stumbled under her burden, while 
climbing the steep steps of the Quai de L’Ecole, and got, 
as may be supposed, an ugly fall, her legs would still 
drag her to Madame Dacheux, where the softest ban- 
dage and most healing ointment were set off by 
motherly sympathy and Christian charity. Not a 
day passed over in this lowly cottage without afford- 
grape of humanity, to witness which (as the 

iter has often done) he feels to be a privilege, and 
to record them a duty. 


* A building appropriated for the reception of all 
victims of accident or suicide. latter is fatally common in 


t Literally, the Man of the Shore, or bank. 


hand had ievousl 
, which slipped from him e few minutes be- 


warm wine, declared there was no fracture. But the 
greatest care and 


lad failed not to avail himself of it, night and 

for several following days. The wound, serious as it 
was, soon did credit to the skill of the well-known cot- 
tege practitioners ; and the jo! pours workman, one 
of the handsomest specimens of humanity among hi 
companions, soon recovered his naturally high spirits. 
No sooner was his cure completed, than he came one 


Sunday, in his holiday attire, to salute his physician, 
and with well-meaning tness—-“ do 
I owe you, Monsieur Dacheux?” “And what do you 


mean by that, my good friend?” “ Mean ! why, to pay 
‘ou your dues. Five-and-twenty dressings, and all 

— and ointment, must come “Neither 
more nor less than a shake of the hand, say dear fel- 
low! Show me you can bear a squeeze o° the one I 
cured, and we are quits. I never take money from 
any one.” “Oh, that will never do; and though I 
am but a porter on the —_ = have bot:. my mother 
and gran her on my hands, I have «/herewithal 
to pay, I assure you.” “ And I assure yo": once more 

you owe me nothing. But tell me wiiat country- 
man youare?” “I come from Villeneuve le Roi, near 
Sens. My father was killed at Austerlitz ; they say he 
was & gallant fellow. I never knew him. ‘My mother, 
left a widow at nineteen, with no child bt me, went 
to live with her father, who was a dealer i wines, and 
had, I may say, as pretty a bit of land on ‘‘he banks of 
the Yonne, and as snug a house at Villes.:-uve as you 
could see. Well, we’ve to sell it all !} “ And for 
what reason?” “D’ye see, Monsieur heux, my 
poor grandfather, one of the honestest Saen in the 
world, had but one fault—he liked his}yiass. I’m 
afraid I take after him. He was employ§’ as a sales- 
man by some of the first houses at Sens, 2:d came on 
their account to recover money for th, in Paris. 
One day, when he had received a pretty Ié'ge sum, he 
disappeared, without our ever having beef able to get 
the smallest tidings of his fate. He w+} subject to 
fits of blood to the , poor old man ; fd no doubt 
this had happened to him somehow, andZ%»gues must 
have taken advantage of it to rob an# bury him 
secretly. But it was the worse for us¥ ‘The Paris 
merchants could prove they had paid hir#} the money. 
and as we had nothing to show for it {) the wine- 
growers of Sens, of course we had to si all to sa- 
tisfy them, which left us without a sou.f My grand- 
mother fretted herself into a palsy, agi my poor 
mother having no means of living at Vig:aeuve, had 
to come to Paris ; where she toils hard rf. king shirts 


age ?” “Hard upon severfy.” “And 


you were forced to make good?” “. 
four thousand francs, enough to ruin us 
But why do you ask meall these question} !” “ Why, 
to be useful to you, if I should have oj portunity.” 
“ How you do look at me, Monsieur Dachfux !” “ Not 
for nothing, believe me ; you have inspir«:1 me with a 
lively interest. I have taken a great fa{cy to know 
our mother and dmother likewise,’ “ We're 
ighly honoured, I’m sure ; but if so, yt 
e the trouble to call on for the yor dear old 
woman is past moving.’ “ You may exbect me to- 
morrow: what address?” “Rue Boucher, No. 
up five pair of stairs. Oh! how delight: they'll 
when I tell them of your visit! They khow that to 
ou I owe cured hand. Good- yA, Monsieur 
heux.” “Till to-morrow, friend Godéard.” 
Early next day, the “Man of the Shore’ was at the 
house specified, to confirm by auth»ntic 
the surmises floating in his mind. He found the 
humble abode distinguished by the peculiar neatness 
of those who have seen better days. ‘Ihe venerable 
grandmother, seated in her wheeling chair, seemed, in 
spite of bodily infirmity, in ion of all her facul- 
ties. Her daughter-in-law, Maurice’s mother, was 
at her needle, while her son read to both, from an 
per, the report of the honours conferred on Dacheux 
y his grateful countrymen. His presence gave rise 
to transports of joy in this worthy family. Madame 
God blessed him for his care of her son ; and the 
old palsied woman thanked him for the last bright 
gleam on her declining years. 
lost head of ‘the united family-his pasnfel dieappear 
of the uni mily—his pai isappear- 
ance, and the sad consequences which ensued from it. 


pes | I ask the amount of the sum which h ry drawn, 
an 


1s, 
be 


But the holder of the twenty-four thousand francs 


was her ready answer ; “the poor fellow 
first wars of the revolution, and had two 
“ left: and then at the great 
he got a sabre cut from the right 
left such a lovely scar!” “And may I 
was anything remarkable in his dress : what di 
us wear at time he was 
great-coat (for it was irty weather 


B 
4 
F 


ussar jacket, which he co’ 
wear out so.” “Oh,” added Maurice’s mother, “ 
forget he always wore a silver watch with a steel 
chain”——— “Yes!” said the old dame ighing, “ with 
a gold heart hanging from it, which =e 


id,” replied three voices at 
once. “And of what colour?” “Oh, black leather 
originally, but so worn by use, that you might have 
half fancied it red.” “And fastened,” said 
mother, “ with a little steel clasp.” “ And inside,” 
- sighed the grandmother, “ my poor man 

ways carried an image of his patron saint St Maurice, 
which I gave him, when I was a girl, once upon his 
birthday. Ay me! ’tis a long, long while ago!” 
“ But, sir,” Zours ice could not help saying, 
“methinks, from your eager looks and anxious ques- 
tionings, one might almost suppose you had some ob- 
[ have” replied Dacheus, from all these 

ve,” repli ux, COnVi 
particulars, that the rightful naire he haa sought for 
so Many years in vain, now stood before him ; “ I have 
indeed a notion, that, about the time you mention, an 
old man was taken out of the river, on whom a pocket- 
book was found ; and I should not be at all surprised 
if you were to get back all it contained.” “ You don’t 
say so? and wouldn’t it come apropos to let me 
Celestine, whom they won’t let have me, because 
have nothing!” “And pray, who be 2” 
“ The prettiest girl on all the quay, for whom I am 
dying. Fancy, Monsieur Dacheux, their letting me 
fallin love with her, and never hindering her a bit 
from loving me again; and then when I wanted of 
course to marry her, asking me what I had to 
upon? And when I said just my four quarters, 

I am sure they are substantial enough, they laughed 
in my face, and Celestine cried, and I was like to 
choke. I appeal to you, Monsieur Dacheux, could a 
quar hile be worse used?” “ And who is the father 
of your bride elect?” “ Monsieur Aubert, a rich fel- 
low in the cider line.” “Ay! I should have some- 
thing to say with him; for last summer, no farther 
back, I fished out his only son, who was taken with a 
fit while swimming at high water in the Seine. I’ll 
see what can be done for you this very evening in that 
quarter ; and you may come and hear the result at 
twelve o’clock to-morrow.” “Oh! lll be there with- 
out fail ; but, dear sir, >.e think there are an 
hopes?” “It would be to promise ; but we’ 
see.” “Ah! sir,” said the youth's mother modestly, 
“you would be doing us all a great service, for the 
poor boy neither eats nor sleeps as he used to do.” 
“ Well, good people, all shall be done that lies in the 
power of man ; but you have reason to look higher for 
the possible comfort and consolation of your latter 
days. I dare say no more at present ; we shall meet 
to-morrow.” 

So saying, he left this interesting family, casting 
behind hin a last look, so expressive of satisfaction, 
that we need not wonder if it laid the foundation for 
a thousand fond conjectures. None of them, however, 
came up in the faintest degree to the series <sa 
able surprises awaiting them next day at the hands of 
the most upright and most friendly of human bei 

On Maurice’s arrival at the cot: of Dacheux, 
found there before him the father of his mistress, the 
same who had laughed to scorn his former pretensions ; 
but who, meeting him now with the most cordi 
frankness, said, “ Excuse me, Maurice, for having re- 
ceived somewhat coldly your request for my daughter’s 
hand ; but why did you conceal from me that you 
were worth four-and-twenty thousand francs, and that 
you were only waiting an opportunity to purchase 
warehouses and set up for yourself?” “ What is all 
this you are saying!” stammered the bewildered 

; “hang me if I comprehend a word of it !” 

“It shall be explained to you,” replied Da- 
cheux, flying to his desk, bringing forth the de- 
posit so preserved ; “here is 
your own. If this pocket-book had contained a single 
name, the least word of direction to any one, you would 
have been put in possession of it next day, and your 

r grandmother’s property have been saved from the 
mer. But though long foiled in my researches, it 
has pleased Heaven to grant me at length the joy of 
restoring it to its lawfal proprietors. It can only be- 
long to those who have so well described it ; look at 
this black leather reddened by long this old steel 
clasp, and, above all, at the i St Maurice. 
wn by your , and w was no doubt 
ing back to re when, surprised 
treacherous liquor, he into the Seine. Let 


experienced fixed heedfully upon the river, he | Among the many wounded thus claiming | had enough to do to conceal his secret einotion, while 
— the body of man the good sffices of the * Man of the Shore,” there came, ? those, so the questions 
course. In two minutes he had doffed hi clothes, he in- 
was in the middle of the stream, grasping the object quired of the old woman, “ no mark or token by which 
; he vainly hoped to save. Butalas! the decomposition he could have been recognised?” “Oh! dear yes,” 
} of the body proved it to have been long the prey of | fore while rolling it on the quay. e thumb see 
; well nigh destroyed, and two fingers terribly lacerated ; 
and the agony of the sufferer was so intense, that, 
spite of his bodily strength, tears were trickling down 
- | his face. The skilful Dacheux, after washing, accord- 
F ting the evidently aged sufferer ; but on removi ing to his custom, the formidable-looking wound with 
his decaying garments, no elue hie name or rea 
dence be found ; nothing but an old leathern 
ee ye containing twenty-four bank bills for | attention, and having bandaged it up with the proper : 
000 frances each. These Dacheux dried with the | a ene be advised 
the youth to velurs twiee to have his arm 
children, s0 much did he fear lest | This was not an invitation to be despised, and the 
stitution should them to in- 
ness of the deposit. He had, besides, |= - 
+ advertisements he intended to him.” “But,” abruptly interrupted Dacheux, now 
. papers would quickly bring for- | lost sure le was righty “aman in the habit of re- 
or heirs of so considerable a sum, ceiving sums of money must have carried a pocket- 
—_ himself no small pleasure in hand- 
papers, for months together, that such a person, 
: whom he described, had been found by him ~ 
Port Royal; and that his valuable effects remained 
with the finder, only awaiting any owner who could 
gee his title to their possession. Nay, he went so 
as to declare, that though no reg Bye , 
affording a clue had been discovered on the A 
there were sufficient effects in his hands, and particu- 
lars in his memory, to lead to an identification. 
| 
missing _ came also with better founded 
hopes and proofs of identity ; but none would tally 
with the no less eager hopes and wishes of good } 
Dacheux.' He was therefore compelled, notwithstand- 
ing all his disinterested exertions, to retain in his pos- 
session the twenty-four bank bills, about which he 
still thought it his duty to maintain inviolable secrecy. 
: Lest, however, sudden death amid the perils of his vo- 
| for my fellow-workmen, and I get, win all goes | 
| well, heed francs a-day, so that, with theMelp of God, | 
feet ten.” “ And his name, if you pleas™” Why, I 
f 
] 
‘ 
18. | 
XUM 
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in making it, to be under any delusion.” 

“—S ing, he warmly embraced the delighted young 
man, we honest gratitude found vent in the ex- 
pressions of unsophisticated nature, and whose good- 
ness of heart soon prompted him to make his relatives 
at home the sharers of his j Y. Panting and breathless, 
scarce able to speak for delight, he announced to the two 
dear maternal friends of his youth the happy change 
in their circumstances, and thrust into the shaking 
hand of his grandmother the well-known pocket-book, 
saying, as he did so, in his turn, “ Here is your own.” 
« Nay, yours, my children,” exclaimed the palsied one, 
exerting, to transfer it, more strength than she had 
done for long ; “ methinks I feel reviving already, and 
as though God might yet grant me to see my great- 
great-grandchildren.” 

The marriage of Maurice with Celestine Aubert 
took place soon after, and joining his father-in-law, 
whose experience in the cider trade was very exten- 
sive, they were soon at the head of that flourishing 
branch of business. The old grandmother quitted her 
lodging up five pair of stairs, and came to live with 
her daughter and the young couple on the Quai de 
L’Ecole, where the air she breathed, and the sight 
of her children’s happiness, so far restored her, 
she could sally forth on crutches, to thank in ae 
the author of all their prosperity. She and the friends 
and neighbours by whom she was accompanied, found 
the indefatigable friend of humanity engaged in his 
vocation, having just rescued from a watery grave an 
interesting young woman, making, with her unborn 
infant, the 215th life he had been enabled to preserve. 

Every one present crowded round the general bene- 
factor, proclaiming him the honour of his country, and 
a model for mankind ; and all united in beseeching him 
to continue, while strength permitted, his heroic career, 
exclaiming, “ Never will your memory perish from that 
of your fellow-citizens, or that proudest of titles with 
which they have thought fit to associate it, when they 
conferred on you the affecting surname of The Man 
of the Shore. 


PROVINCIAL LITERATURE. 

THE first establishment of a press in a country town 
is always a matter of local gratulation—an event in 
the history of the burgh. Hitherto the town has 
been dependent on the nearest city forall products of 
the typographic art, from the announcements of the 
rural auctioneer to the regular newspaper ; now, ail 
such marks of inferiority are in the way of removal. 
The types have arrived, the printing-press is set up, 
an operative of skill has been engaged, and at length 
a handbill is actually wrought off and offered to public 
admiration ; the town of —— is added to the long 
list of communities which rejoice in this most useful 
and wonderful of inventions. 

No human happiness, however, is unalloyed. The 

of a printing-press, like that of every other 
object of desire, brings new troubles not previously 
foreseen. The wits of all the geniuses within a dozen 
miles round are at work, and there is a talk of a news- 
paper—something in which the interests of the dis- 
trict will be properly looked after, local merit brought 
forward, and a stimulus given to all kinds of social 
improvement. The thing being an acknowledged de- 
sideratum, meets with universal promises of encourage- 
ment ; and after no small augmentation of the typo- 
graphic mechanism, the newspaper is started. "With 
what eager hopes and half-formed fears is this new 
candidate for popular favour received! The credit of 
the town is at stake. It must succeed ! 

‘The town of —— is now launched into the great 
sea of printing, as boundless as the ocean, and as un- 
fathomable. One press breeds another ; a rival paper 
has also been pronounced to be a desideratun—a term 
of inexpressible convenience to writers of prospectuses 
—and so another candidate for popular suffrage opens 
on its feverish career. As few country towns are of 
more than one newspaper power, the two rivals now 
cut and thrust away at each other in famous style ; 
their only chance for existence, apparently, being in 
the spice with which they season their respective 
pages. With varying success the war continues for 
years ; sometimes brisk and uncompromising, at others 
with the lull of an unratified armistice. In the regular 
warfare of nations, etiquette setsbounds to destruction. 
It is politely conceded on both sides, that red-hot 
balls and steam-guns would make too speedy and 
complete a finish of the campaign. But the wars of 
the press are governed by no such fastidiousness. On 
the venerable principle of every man for himself, 


one of the editorial belligerents steals a cruel march 
on his adversary. The state of the times demands it. 
This ungenerous stroke of paper-warfare the practised 
reader will at once perceive to be the setting up of a 
machine. The old and well-toiled hand-press is declared 
to be no longer endurable. That which was dnce 
crowned with burghal honours is now put aside as little 
better than a piece of useless lumber ;—it will do very 


discovered continent at the South Pole, but it will not 
do any longer for a country in which everything is 
flying up and down with railway speed ;—anybody 
may have it for the price of the metal. 

And so the town of —— is electrified some fine 
morning with the intelligence that two wagons, each 
drawn by four horses, have arrived at the office of “ ‘The 
Express,” loaded with the most extraordinary-looking 
machinery—huge iron cylinders, wheels, racks, and 
pinions ; and the mouth of a prostrate steam-engine is 
already seen pointed like a cannon ready to fire down 
the main thoroughfare ; while a couple of strangers in 
fustian jackets, said to be engineers, are reported as 
the genii who are to inspire the mysterious - ote 
with its powers of motion. “Such changes of times ! 
such changes !” say the old cowled heads of the burgh, 
as they meet to wonder over this fresh importation 
into a place where the large water-wheel at the mill, 
daily performing its lazy rounds, has hitherto been 
the sole specimen of the engineering art. “ Well, 
well; it is an improvement, I daresay ; but it was 
surely a better world when people did not require to 
be in such a violent hurry.” 

The establishment of the printing machine works 
quite a revolution. “The Express,” enla in size, 
vies with the metropolitan prints alike in the copious- 
ness of its matter and beauty of its execution ; it like- 
wise comes up to time with surprising regularity, and, 
as a great feather in its cap, never loses a single post. 

Here we leave our worthy little town to struggle 
onward in its course of improvement. Among the 
many things which we have reason to be proud of in 
these islands, is that of our provincial press—a thing 
to which continental Europe can show no resemblance 
whatever, and which is by no means paralleled by the 
paltry and distempered prints—many of them an out- 
rage on decency—which issue from the second and 
third-rate towns of the North American states. Con- 
oan limited field of enterprise in which many 
of our Scottish — papers make their appear- 
ance, it is not a little remarkable to find them gene- 
rally well sustained as respects literary endowments ; 
and though often too much affected by party and 
sectarian views, always respectable—never governed 
by mean motives—in no case the property of vulgar 
demagogues or insidious quacks. 

But there is another class of prints for which 
Scottish towns have been somewhat distinguished, we 
mean locally ; and it may not be out of place to say a 
few words on this peculiarity of our provincial lite- 
rature. We do not know any town of three or four 
thousand inhabitants and upwards, which has not, at 
some time, made the creditable effurt to support a 
purely literary periodical, either in the shape of a 
small monthly magazine, or detached sheet issued at 
shorter intervals, One of the earliest attempts of this 
kind was made at Dunbar about thirty years ago, by 
the late Mr Miller, who carried on his “ Cans thin. 
zine” to the extent, if we recollect rightly, of two 
volumes. It was embellished with some plain wood- 
cuts, then a rare ej do literature, and had unques- 
tionably the merit of being the first periodical devoted 
to a humble order of readers. We remember, also, 
once seeing a Lanark —— which went the length 
of a few numbers; likewise a Falkirk magazine, 
which contained some meritorious pieces ; an Aberdeen 
magazine, which was ably conducted, and had a pretty 
extensive circulation ; a Dumfries weekly magazine, 
of old date ; a Dumfries monthly magazine, of more 
recent growth, edited by Mr M‘Diarmid, which ex- 
tended to three volumes, and was deserving of encour- 

ment ; and a Paisley magazine, or rather maga- 

es, for Paisley has long had a popular press, and 
now turns out a remarkably handsome Annual—the 
only one in Scotland. Berwick and Kelso, too, have 
their magazines and sheets ; and lately, we were 
pleased with observing that Galashiels had started a 
clever little print, though we have not heard with what 
success. The border towns are clearly among the most 
enterprising in this way ; Dumfries, in particular, has 
had several periodicals, independently of its magazines; 
one called the “Southern Mirror” existed in 1831 ; and 
now, a new attempt is made by the establishment of a 
| ublication, styled the “Dumfries, Gal- 
loway, an rder Magazine.” We have perused the 
first t numbers of this neatly-executed work, and 
offer our hearty wishes for the success which it emi- 
nently deserves. "With respect to provincial efforts of 
the press, it would be wrong not to add, that besides 
the foregoing, and numerous other literary periodicals, 
of which our recollection is miore faint, including 


several in Glasgow, Perth, and Dundee, various towns, 
too small for newspapers, have established monthl 

advertising sheets, embracing a quantity of saleoak 
laneous information, and usually sold at a penny. 
Among other places in which this enterprising scheme 
has been tried, we may instance Dunfermline, Alloa, 


Haddington, Linlithgow, and Hawick. Latterly, a 
similar class of prints has been established in various 


well for the Shetland islands, Otaheite, or the newly- | an 


towns in England, and, we believe, with equal 
success. 

The general anxiety manifested to establish literary 
journals in our country towns, cannot, we think, be 
viewed with indifference by those ig to be in- 
terested in social advancement. Unfortunately, from 
inexperience in the details of the litera ore, and 
other circumstances, these sheets are seldom of long 
pe sink. only to rise again in a new shape, 

d with renewed hopes. One reason for their 
quent failure is unquestionably the over-ambitious 
tone which they assume. To the support of metropo- 
litan prints, enormous exertions and outlays are gene- 
rally necessary ; and yet, with all appliances and means, 
few are ultimately successful. For provincial 
without a highly paid corps of writers and other re- 
sources, to attempt anything like a competition with 
these publications is very unadvisable. Without 
dropping a dependence on subjects o' eral litera- 
ture, it appears to us that the true line of policy 
for provincial editors should consist in stimulating 
1 feelings and tastes, and affording instruction 
on those topics already known but il) understood in 
the district. Let us hint, for example, such subjects 
and zoological phenomena o istrict ; biograp! 
sketches of edt see individusis connected with the 
town or county ; suggestions on the improvement of 
those in which the people nei 
appear deficient ; to phic and statistical pa H 
traditions, &c. ‘and surely there are few countless in 
Scotland which do not abound in materials for such 
subjects, and which, if peopel Cae, could not fail 
to rouse popular attention. intermingling these 
materials with the fancies of a lighter literature, the 
provincial print would possess a very peculiar and 
independent value. In short, one of the main ele- 
ments of success now wanting in this order of pub- 
lications would be obtained ; a deep local interest 
would be excited; and supply following on the heels 
of the work would — a stan 
nothing but mismanagement could upset. int, 
at least, is offered in a friendly pit and so, with 
many kind og we bid our brethren in the pro- 
vinces 


“THE HIGHLAND NOTE-BOOK.”+ 


We had scarcely finished the preceding article on 
Provincial Literature, when, by a lucky coincidence, 
we had popped in upon us aclever little volume, 
from dur friend Carruthers of Inverness, styled 
“The Highland Note-Book,” embracing a variety of 
that species of articles which we have hinted as ex- 
tremely suitable for the pages of country-town perio- 
dicals. Mr Carruthers, as the editor of the “ Inver- 
ness Courier,” a paper of more than local fame, wisely 
enlivens his columns with occasional sketches of the 
topography, natural history, antiquities, and tradi- 
tions of the northern division of the kingdom; thus, 
in reality, collecting and preserving what would 
otherwise be in a great measure lost or unheard of, 
and therefore performing a most useful part in the 
scheme of general literature. On the present occasion, 
he has, with meritorious diligence, thrown his stray 
miscellaneous sketches into the form of a neat pocket 
volume, and which we trust will meet with the suc- 
cess it appears to deserve. Everywhere we find 
vivacity and rich allusion, to which is added, in the 
Highland scenes, a poetical feeling for nature in her 
grander and wilder moods. Thus, with little appear- 
ance of effort, a volume has been formed, over which 
a vacant hour can be spent very agreeably. By way 
of specimens of the work, we take leave to select the 
following :— 
THE POOR STROLLING PLAYER. 


About the latter end of October 
was fading into winter, a poor strolling player, his wife, 
and two children—a fine boy and girl—arrived at Lairg, 
in the county of Sutherland. A more unprom place 
for a theatrical exhibition can hardly be conceiv The 
few inhabitants are separated on all sides by rugged 
mountains, which impart a feeling of utter solitude and 
seclusion to the scene. A cluster of cottages, however, 
lie about the manse, on the south side of Loch Shinn, and 
there are huts scattered among the hills which, though 
they at first observation, are rife it beng 
The player resolved to try a performance, 

Saturday evening, he deferred astonishing the simple 
people till Monday or Tuesday. He put up at the inn, 
and the respectable landlord informed us that the in- 
telligence and information of the man made a strong 
im ion on all who heard him. 

ere is something very ble in the conversation 
of players. They are gene’ ly, even in the lowest 
acute and knowing ers—well versed in the mo 
statistics of town and country—admirable in hitting off 
little traits of character, and imparting a lively dramatic 
interest to their observations. profession compels 


* The stamp-office authorities having determined that these 
monthly sheets fall within the term ‘* newspapers,” and require 


everyth: themsel 
subjects purely literary, according to the recommendations in 
the text. 

+ The Highland Note-Book, by R. Carruthers. Edinburgh 
A.and C. Black. 1843. 


be a lesson, young man, to yourself!” “Ah, Monsieur 
Dacheus, there is little fear of my forgetting it But 
are you ey quite sure this pocket- was my 
grandfather’s!” “Yes; by the tokens of this silver 
watch, which was also upon him, and the little steel ; 
chain_from which still han our ndmother’s 
id 
out 
ear to the chin. How could all these marks meet in ‘ 
any but the right person? Nay, = own heart tells 
me this restitution is the dictate of Heaven. I am too 
| 
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railin d the and planted the of 

them fo read—and to read Shakspeare, as well as the | doch has put an iron g round t ve, upon top of a pole, with which he conducts his visi- 
wit of our comedies. This supplies them with an | some yew trees beside it. yh ss ar long deco- | tors about the ruins on dark nights, so much te their 
stock of language for criticism and quotation ; | rated it with flowers, and all the lads and lasses made satisfaction, that Jo begins to think it even prefer. 
and it must be confessed they are seldom sparing of to a spot consecrated by so able to the moon itself. “It does na light up a’ at once, 
either. Then there are many eccentric characters on the | tender affecting associations. ‘The scene is to be sure, but then you can shift it about, and show the 
stage—old performers, known to the whole fraternity, to deepen such im It is at the.foot of | auld abbey, bit by bit, whilst the moon only shines on 


it gives a 
Bu 
kery.” 

and 


i 


er seems to be an 
shades of truth and 
his composition. To the 
almost 


an and another day caressed and 

or ap 
echo. What ve that his cha- 

dinctimes take the motley hue of his 

existence, and baffle all the calculations of the moralist ? 

only of the wandering actor. The 

adorned by many estimable, an 

ta 


fading into premature age, sickness, and poverty ! 
The poor have alluded to was 


not destined to gratify the ple of Lairg by “fretting | soured 
stage. e 


his hour” u set out to rouse the coun- 
tay and collect ‘an audience, taking with him his eon to 
im company over the mountains. Neither of 
them ; the was, of course, post ; and 
day a es hout bringing any ti of the 
or his boy. wife and daughter departed, and 
circumstance was forgotten, when, nine months 
1838, on a solitary part of the 

the bodies of a man and boy were dis- 
oceur- 


were overtaken by a storm, which they had not strength 
exhausted, and the boy's head was su! y his 
father, who had thrown over it a part of his coat, as a 
from the night or the storm. The man's 

are unknown ; and thus perished the 


lone outcast of the drama, with his unfortunate son, in 


stage. 
and crowded theatres in which the poms pare bet 
bab! in his better days! After all his bustling 
toils and dreams of ambition, to be thus cut off ; his boy 
his arms, under the inclement 
and. vainly expecting their 
“* The angel of death in the desert had found him, 
And stretch’d him unseen by the side of the hill.” 


LYNEDOCH—“ BESSY BELL AND MARY GRAY.” 


Lynedoch cottage, the seat of the venerable Lord 
Lynedoch, stands on the banks of the river Almond, about 


opens into a conservatory a’ lower-gai " 

exquisite order, with the river murmuring Delon A 

more secluded spot can hardly be conceived. The sur- 

grounds consist of green pastoral hills and dells, 

each other like waves of the sea ; and though 

fertile and cultivated fields are in the distance, not 


visible. About half a mile 


two heroines, “ Bessy Bell and Mary Gray,” whose simple 
and touching story has been em b come poate 


“© Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, 
war twa bonnie lasses 
They biggit a bower on yon burn brae, 
And theekit it o’er wi’ rashes. 
They theekit it o’er wi’ rashes green, 
They theekit it o'er wi’ heather ; 
But the pest cam frae the burrows town, 
And slew them baith thegither ! 


‘They thocht to lie in Methven kirkyard 
Amang their noble kin, 

But they maun lie on Lynedoch brae 
To beek forenent the sun. 

And Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, 
They war twa bonnie lasses ! 

They biggit a bower on yon burn 
And theekit it o'er wi’ rashes.” 


In 1645, the city of Perth was desolated with the 
plague. Three thousand of the inhabitants died, and 
numerous ies went to the country to escape the con- 
tegen, and. built huts for themselves among the solitary 

The grounds near the river Almond are expressly 
stated, ina contem manuscript, as having been the 
scene of some of these erections ; and thither, among 

to the tradition of the country, went 

Bessy Bell, ter of the Laird of Kinvaid, and Mary 
Gray, daughter of the Laird of Lynedoch. They were 
both eminent beauties—the flowers of Almond water. 
The infection was accidentally carried to their “ bower” 
some young gentleman, who came to visit them in 
solitade, and both died, and were interred on the 

The dread of had no doubt prevented 

noble kin.” Lord Lyne- 


culated 

alos. bank, completely 
wood ; but in front of the 
“biggit their bower,” is a of delicious 

visited by the setting sun, and the river murmurs past 
with a ceaseless but gentle flow, that gives a feeling of 
something like life and animation to the secluded scene. 
Many of our old ballads and airs haye a melancholy cha- 
racter, but there is none more touching than this of 

Bell and Mary Gray. It is a romance of the heart, 

on such a su! a few rude verses have a secure founda- 
tion. Even Victoria’s in Perthshire will 
be sooner ten than this simple country story ; and 
the grave of the unfortunate maidens will be visited when 
the royal footsteps have ceased to be remembered. 


TWO ZEALOUS CICERONES. 


was worthy of its chosen and d conservator. 
His unwearied en’ in clearing away the rubbish 
which encumbered the area of the cathedral, and ob- 


2866 barrowfuls of earth, besides a 


liar friends. They were his companions for many years, 

and it was amusing to see how 

sculptured remains of a mitred bishop, 

ce house he took peculiar pride an 

pa in his mouth, 
to 


rment, that none of those who had nant) 
or obstructed him in his improvements, had ig eg 
He went on from day to a7, from year, in 
his work of restoration. with its 


beautiful pillar, and groined roof, an: bishops’ stalls—the 


antique ; 
evinced in the case of John 8) 
look 


course, he seemed to upon the sacred relics as 
living beings, amo’ whom his lot was cast ; and he 
walked about the satisfied that his duty, and his 

elevated charac- 


worship of the past, were of a and 
ter. The engineer of Napo om 
route of the Simplon, or Te! when 


i 


he saw the last 
chain of the Menai Bridge was not more 
happy than John Shanks when down the vast 
pile, trim and smooth, and adj in all 


carefully as a lady's boudoir, and surveyed 
miration the work of his hands. The self-complacency 
of the old man was fostered by the admiration and ap- 
plause of all He received from his fellow- 
townsmen a fine silver snuff-box, with a view of the cathe- 


the late Lady Alloway rather 
stingy. “In John,” said the good-humoured lady, 
“It you would be the best baron of exchequer your- 
self,” and John was by no means y 


so flattering an opinion. The old man neyer ve 
for through Elgin in | without 
going to see the cat which he ly cleaned 


up and for the occasion ; and he also 

that Sir Walter Boott hed never bed thal of 
Scotland, as he was sure that, if he had, the 


“like a speat” in one of the Waverley novels, faith- 
fully did John discharge his duty as keeper of ruins, 
that little now remains but to preserve w 


cious repair. 

We may here add a word about the keeper of Melrose 
Abbey, now the most celebrated cicerone in Scotland. 
Johnny Bower is as great a curiosity as John Shanks, but 
he has not been so active in rubbish. The pas- 
sage in Sir Walter Scott's “ Lay of the Last 


“If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight,” 
has been a mingled source of wealth and trouble to 
e y only by moonlight, though alter used 
ace retuned to confess that he had never 
held the ruins at such a time. The lines 


§ 
al 


Hit 


of Abbotsford, that the worthy has now 
an excellent substitute for the moon, to i 
«tPoglishers.” This is a great double tallow candle, 


only | cans, Peruvians, and Brazilians ; 


in 


‘ EFFECTS OF TOBACCO* 
“Smoxers,” writes an American editor, “abound 
clime— Christians, Jews, Mahometans ; 


driver and slave; Esquimaux and Patagonians; Mexi- 
ili Creoles, Mestezoes, 

and Samboes; however they may differ in colour, 
and opinions, concur in the love 
‘practice which obtains so universal 


who indulge in it for the first time, are troubled 
the most distressing symptoms; in some instances, 


in the head, undressed himself, and went to 

; soon afterwards, he was taken with stupor and 
laborious breathing. When I visited him, the coun 
tenance was suffused with a deep livid colour, the eyes 
had lost their brilliancy, the conjunctive were injected, 
the right pupil was exceedingly contracted, the left 
; were on the approach of light ; 

the hands were joined, and in a state of rigid contrac- 
tion, the arms were bound over the chest, and the 


i-Smoker, “that it can 
by us without our ap 

present drinking customs of the 
In the opinion of every bacchanalian, the pipe 
and the bowl are inseparable companions. Smoking 
is always a constant attendant upon strong drink ; it 
forms one of the chief enjoyments of the pot-house and 
the tavern, and not unfrequently acts as the pioneer 
of intemperance. Within the range of my own know- 
ledge, several promising young men have first entered 
the precincts of a public-house to quench the thirst 
engendered by smoking a cigar. The glass of brandy 
and water obtained for this purpose, has sown the 
seeds—future glasses and cigars have nourished them 
—they have sprung up—drunkenness has been the 
tree—temporal and eternal misery the fruits.” Smok- 
ing, as is well-known, has been prescribed to the cor- 
pulent as a means of reducing their bulk ; and in this 
res’ it is doubtless an infallible specific, because 
it destroys the digestive powers, and thus denies 
the system the nutriment of the food taken into the 
stomach. But to have the remedy in perfection, to- 
bacco should be chewed. “A gentleman, of good 


did not stop where he desired; his digestion was quite 
destroyed, his flesh continued to waste, he became 
subject to terrible bilious vomitings, and died in spite 


* The Anti-Smoker and Temperance 


Progressive Reformer. 
Vol. I, Leicester: Published by T. Cook, at the Midland Tem- 


whose mots and peculiarities form a circulating medium | 
of never-failing talk. He flings himself into the current | dients, whic 
of conversation, careless where it may any bea whether done what : 
out of plummet depth or into shoals and shallows. Gene- had a proper knowledge of history. : 
unr 
in 
rolling in plenty and 
, lowers of Bramah and worshippers of the Grand 
Lama; New Zealanders and Chinese ; Samoeids and 
Africans ; Americans of every sect and race ; red men 
; and white ; aborigines and settlers ; quakers, shakers, 
—— jumpers, lumpers, loafers, and loco-focos; Yankees 
and buck-eyes; boss and help [master and servant] ; ’ 
joence inferior 
in its lower grades, is still intellectual. Pity that even ———- rose Abbey mer ite late ene ah John Shanks, 
the most obscure of those who minister to our delight | who was gathered to his fathers on the 14th April 1841, 
should too often find life but an “insubstantial pageant,” 
r @ Sanction, Will DOt, We lear, easily Written down, 
its architectural beauties, may be gathered from however laudable the attempt; but the greater the 
-t. that he removed, with his pick-axe and shovel, | difficulty, the greater the energy required to over- 
fight of | come it; and we regard the objects of ~ 
steps that led to the grand ga ray fs e edifice. Tombs | named at foot as good, and cheerfully a helping 
and figures which had long lain hid in obscurity were | hand to promote them. 
coup ed, and ev eT rn a eens In a medical point of view, the use of tobacco is 
pom p y he dis. unequivocally and unexceptionally injurious. The 
: covered in the course of his excavations seemed all fami- 
retice was noised abroad, and the mouldering remains death has ensued from a first excess. The experience 
were identified oe people of oy those of the produced by half a cigar, which we in our boyhood 
unfortunate stroller and his son. It been conjec- had the temerity to smoke, fully bears out the truth 
tured that they had lost their way among the hills, and of the following anecdote, related by a medical corre- 
spondent to the twelfth volume of the Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal: —“ A young man of 
: nineteen years of age, who had been induced by his 
father’s workmen to smoke one pipe of tobacco and 
part of another, became affected by violent syncope, 
retching, and vomiting ; he returned home, complained 
a land of strangers, amidst the wildest scenes of nature, ecina 
and under circumstances as touching as any which ever | and all the wy he of the sacred edifice, from the 
great gate to the apprentice aisle, were kept with exqui- 
site order and neatness. It was said by Livy, the 
Roman historian, that, by gazing on antiquities, the 
and this was strikingly 
‘ hanks. From daily inter- 
; whole body was affected by spasmodic contraction ; 
a the breathing was very stertotous. ‘Without very 
active treatment, this young man would most pro- 
bably have forfeited his life by his rashness. Whether 
he ever made another I do not 
that his life was only 
spared to fall a 
another cruel yor of the same family—alcohol.” 
te of smokers out of 
ten. expenditure ival fluid which 
dral engraved upon it ; and his praise had been sung by make uires to be supplied drink. 
another house or cottage 1s a gentleman well-known for his classical attainments. a on tee by a high ppl “hd ee The 
from the aged warrior's nest is a spot still more retired, — grant- invitation to the bottle and the glass, and | 
: though famous in Scottish song; it is the grave of the The grants, pees nea pe — ys 20 iit youn smoking is too often the precursor of habitual drunk- 
Po ancient cicerone desired, and he one day complained to | enness. “Smoking is so nearly allied to drinking, 
generations of readers. 
his “Tea-Table Miscellany,” 1724 ; but Allan was more 
deficient in taste than genius, and he has destroyed the 
simple tenderness of the old ballad. Mr Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe has recovered the original stanzas, which are as 
follows :— 
| 
plished, to see that no fresh rubbish accumulates, an 
that the progress of decay is resisted by timely and judi- 
| 
| 
constitution, and fond of exercise, but who, notwith- 
standing all his toils, became exceedingly corpulent, 
was advised to chew tobacco, according to the direc- 
tions of a person in whom he confided; and certainly 
he grew thin, and in time got rid of an almost lethargic 
(Major James G. Burns, eon of the poet), | drowsiness, with an unwieldy corporation, which had 
| scarcely credit this declaration of Sir Walte 
| pealed on the = 
| true,” said the little 
me at night ; and if | 
| perance Depot. 
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of all assistance, after having been reduced to a sleele- 
ton.” 
_ It is erroneously supposed by some smokers that 
the habit promotes rather than retards digestion. 
This fallacy is ably refuted in the Anti-Smoker. 
“The dietetic mischief, and consequent ness of 


closest ore alliance.” Another supposition is 
equally ious, namely, that smoking, provided it 
be not accompanied with expectoration, is not inju- 
rious. To show, on the contrary, how complete the 


inveterate smoker is put to his wit’s ends for argu- 


applying 
been 
whatever form it may be employed, a portion of the 
active principles of tobacco, mixed with the saliva, 
invariably finds its way to the stomach, and disturbs 
or impairs the functions of that organ. Hence most, 
if not all, who are accustomed to the use of tobacco, 
labour under dyspeptic symptoms.” 


toxicating effect to the most confirmed in the prac- 
tice. This may be pileasing at the time, and, like 
a dram, may dispel momentary care, or satisfy a 


If the effects of indulgence in this vile drug were 
simply useless, no other harm than that of throwing 
money away foolishly would ensue; but the effects 


the nerves of taste, and takes a narcotic and pa- 
ralysing effect upon the par vagum, a wandering pair 
of nerves which proceed directly from the base of 
the brain and branch d the heart, the 
stomach, and the large muscle called the diaphragm, 
which, dividing the chest from the abdomen, is a 
principal agent in breathing. Thus tobacco causes 
torpor, diminishes the pulsation of the heart, and, by 
fits paralysing effect on the brain, puts the entire 
nervous system out of order; for into the composi- 
tion of tobacco two active chemical agents enter— 
nicotin and essential oil; one attacking the heart, the 
other the brain. Lastly, the constant use of tobacco 
blackens the teeth, ulcerates the gums, infects the 
breath, produces flatulence, and discolours the com- 
up in wing paragraph at page 11 of the Anti- 
Smoker —“ There is no harm in smo cept 
that it leads to drinking; drinking, intoxication ; 
intoxication, bile; bile, indigestion; indigestion, con- 
sumption ; consumption, death—that is all!” To the 
young, the effects are most pernicious. What should 
contribute to the maturity of the bodily constitution 
is absolutely drained away ; the essential elements of 
manhood are weakened; and some of the charac- 
teristics of old age ensue ere the youth reaches his 
prime. 


It has been that smoking is a preserva- 
tive against moisture of climate, and the Dutch, 
for example, require this indulgence as a matter of ne- 
cessity. We need only say that these assertions rest on 
no solid foundation, Smoking is no more a preservative 
against either damp or cold than dram-drinking. The 
women of Holland do not smoke, and they are as 
healthful as the men who do. Both in the Nether- 
lands and Germany, smoking is a universal nuisance. 
In the latter country, where tobacco is generally cul- 


tivated and sold at a very cheap rate, the pipe is in 


everybody’s mouth, and helps to produce that y the latter 


do-nothing quality of mind which keeps the 
in a state of political tutelage. 

And now for a word of comfort to snuff-takers. 
According to the testimony of eminent medical men, 
snuff is even a more objectionable form of tobacco 
than “ returns” or “ pig-tail.” “As the nerves of the 
nostrils are more or thinly covered, than in 
any other part of the body, they are extremely sen- 
sitive, and when snuff is applied to them, all the ner- 
vous system becomes affected by sympathy; hence 
snuff-taking, like tobacco-smoking, has a narcotic 
effect on the brain, and the brain on the 
mind itself, which particularly tends to weaken the 
memory. The practice infallibly vitiates the smell, 


known very suddenly to extinguish life. In 


brings on serious 


structed, the person must breathe chiefly by the mouth, 
and in this way must swallow large quantities of air, 
which may extend the stemach, doing much injury 


at by way of the nostrils, he made a 
test advantage of all was, that 

spuff, with the sense of the mischief 
him, prevented his returaing to the cus- 


HH: 


therefore be more upon our guard against them; and 
it would be worth while for a man to consider in time, 
whether he shall choose to get into a habit of taking 
snuff, at the certain price of two out of the five senses? 
Whether, for the of a frivolous pgs ge he 
shall give up for ever the fragrance of flowers, 
and the flavour and fine taste of fruits, food, and 


wines?” 
We have only one word to say, and that is on the 
score of loss to nation by the use of 


tobaeco. It appears that the quantity of this article, 
manufactured and usunanufactured, 


costing the public, as sold by retail, certainly not less 
than fice millions of pounds—a most extraordinary sum 
to be spent on such a pernicious luxury, and chiefly, 
as is believed, by the lese opulent classes of society. 


SCOTCH FARMING.—A CHALLENGE. 


Our attention has been drawn to the following letter 
addressed to the editor of the Hereford Times. 
Sir—Will you insert in your Hereford Times, that, so 
much having been said in the daily prints that we English 


d have been so fortunate 
from the Lothians or 
English farmers on w not live upon. 
eek, ttlanae? We have never heard of one in the 


tried many ways, and to the one best suited to the 
English systems so much as Scotch an 
northern farmers do. why should we English 


admitting their superiority, 

county of Worcester, and five in the —— Hereford 
d twenty as 

or any two other Scotch counties ; and men who 

ean make as much or more money of their farms than 
can, if subject to our English payments. We 
know, on many turnip and 


This is a very safe challenge. It is not at all likely that 
any farmers from the Lothians will give themselves the 
trouble, or.be at the very considerable expense, of trans- 


g themselves, their servants, 
of 400 miles, to make the experiments which 
challengers desire. Besides, the Scotch farmers, gene- 
rally, are no way solicitous that their brethren in, the 
south should change their mode of operations, in order to 
imitate the practices common in the north ; and it should 
further be observed, that it is not Scotch farmers who 
hold up their own arrangements as models of perfection ; 
it is, for the most part, English tourists, who, struck 
with surprise at the advance in agriculture which they 
observe in the course of their northern make the 
subject known in glowing terms to their countrymen on 
their return. . 
in England is b There 
> y no means new to us. are very 
= reasons why they should not. Scotch 
a 


combination of peculiarly happy circumstances, and could 
only be employed where every one of these circumstances . 
could be brought to bear. e first circumstance, un- 

uestionably, is the orderly habits of the peasantry. 
Whatever be the improvements ado by the farmers 
to lessen human labour, the pulation remain 
quiet and tractable ; and, failing anisyaank, off they 
go to the colonies or the large towns to seek some new 
means of subsistence. Thrashing-mills driven by steam 
power are set up ; but the Scott t would not 
think of revenging himself by breaking the machinery, 
or oe to stackyards. As we are informed that 
the English peasantry would in similar circumstances do 
any of t igh grounds at you may see, 
perhaps, a dozen tall chimneys rising from as many farm- 
yards. These chimneys belong to the furnaces of steam- 
engines, by which ern ae are driven. Visit one 
of them, and the farmer will tell you that he can thrash 
and dress a whole stack of grain in a single morning ; that 
with only a little coal and water, and the attendance of 
two or t' servants, he can, in five or six hours, have 
the stack completely cleared away, and its grain bagged in 
Edinburgh market. Compare this with the flail system, 
still continued in England. Now, English agriculturists, 
taking them in the mass, dare not perform such a feat ; 
the attempt would be as much as their property was 
worth. r R. Hyde Greg, of Hertford tells us 
that the second day he set up a thrashing-mill upon his 
farm, it was maliciously broke by one of the attend- 
ants ;* and that a similar fate befell another xe Ty J 
machine which was put up in the neighbourhood. It 
is surely evident that England cannot become a proper 
field of agricultural enterprise till this state of things is 
remedied ; in short, till the rural population are elevated 
above that benighted condition in which they are now 
placed, and which all thinking men acknowledge to be 
nothing short of a disgrace to the age. 


AERIAL POISON OF FASHIONABLE 
DRAWING-ROOMS. 


In an article in a late number of the Quarterly Re- 
view, in which we are glad to see that justice is done 
to the excellent Reports of Mr Chadwick on the 
Sanitary Condition of England, the following obser- 
vations on the polluted atmosphere of places of fashion 
able resort seem to us remarkably well put :— 

“It is true that through our main thoroughfares, 
such as Oxford Street, Holborn, Piccadilly, the Btrand, 
Pall Mall, and St James’s Street, the atmosphere is 
enabled to flow with healthful celerity ; but to most 
of these ethereal rivers are there not linked on either 
side, in the forms of courts, alleys, stable-yards, and 
culs-de-sac, a set of vile, stagnant ponds, in which the 
heaven-born element remains ‘in durance vile,’ until, 
saturated with the impurities and sickness of its gaol, 
it flows into, mixes with, and pollutes the main 
streams we have described? And i if the pavement 
of St James’s Street be but cleanly swept, those who 
saunter up and down it, as well as those who, in red 
coats or brown ones, sit indolently gazing at carri 
(many of which, as they roll by, seem mechanically 


| to make their heads nod), appear not to be aware that 


they are one and all inhaling stale, pent-up, corrupt 
air, which an ounce of science could have dis by 
circulation. Even the hollow of the royal 
is made ‘to retain its block of the stagnant 
uid, while several others of our public buildings, like 
the office at the bottom of Downing Street, and like 
the numerous high ‘ dead’ walls inclosing property of 
the crown, &c., seem to have been Lae planned 
to act as tourniquets upon those veins and arteries 
which, if unobstructed, would give health and ruddi- 
ness to the population, Instead, however, of philoso- 
phising any longer in the streets, we will invite our 
readers to enter with us for a moment into one of the 
splendid mansions of our metropolis ; and accordingly, 
ascending its spacious staircase, let us take up our 
position just in the doorway of the second of the suite 
of drawing-rooms, beyond which the assemblage, being 
under high-pressure, makes it evidently impossible for 
us to advance. We here see before us, in a dense 
phalanx, figures of both sexes, amongst whom stand 
conspicuous persons of the highest rank, beauty, and 
wealth in Europe. Upon their education no expense 
has been spared—money has done all in its power to 
add to nature’s choicest gifts the polish of art. Their 
dresses are importations from every country of the 
civilised world. The refreshments are delicacies which 
it has required months, and in some cases even ears, 
of unremitting attention to obtain. ‘The splend 
furniture has every comfort that ingenuity can devise. 
And yet within this painted sepulchre, what, we ask, 
is the analysis of the air we are breathing! That 


* Dictionary of Diet, pp. 306-1. 


* See Chambers's Edinburgh Journal, No. 576. 


consequently mmust impair the taste, and also blunts : 
the hearing; for as the internal or eustachian tube of 
the ear opens directly behind the back part of the 

| nestril, particles of the snuff often lodge and accumu- « 
the nerves of the eyes also, it often 
complexion and emaciation of muscle, which are at- | diseases of the sight ; eo that it appears to be hurtful 
tributable to the use of cigars, belong, no doubt, to ee ee ee If taken too ‘ 
an injury inflicted, perhaps in more ways than one, | fredly, snuff may fall into the stomach, and produce 
| upon the aids and organs of digestion; nor is that | disorders of digestion; it may also occasion continual 
hypothesis at all inconsistent with what we hear | and troublesome flatulence ; for when the nose is ob- ; 
| from so many cigar-smokers, namely, that their cigar : 
is their dependence for digestion! That, after having 
| impaired the organ, or weakened its tone, or dried up 5 
| the salival menstruum, they should need a stimulant, | to the health. Anelderly gentleman, some years ago, 
even in the very form of the bane which injures them, | used to frequent a coffee-house near the Exchange, 
’ is only of a p’zce with all that has been said of drink- | who could not breathe but with his mouth open, and 
) ing, and especially of dram-drinking, with which | from whose right nostril there hung the end of a . 
| latter debauch the debauch of cigar-smoking has the | polypus, or fleshy tumour, the remainder of which = 
filled the cavity on that side. This prevented his 
breathing through that nostril, and he could make 7 
very little use of the other from a similar cause. 
Nothing appeared externally on that side; but he 
was sensible of the same swelling within. His suffer- 
ments in his tavour, 1t 18 Only necessary t under- | ings were extreme; yet to himself the greatest was, 
stand the virulency of tobacco as a poison. “A very | that he could no longer take snuff, to which he was 
moderate quantity introduced into the system, even | accustomed. Shortly afterwards, he scarcely appeared 
‘to be the same person. A surgeon of eminence had _ 
undertaken to cure had it ; 
ttacking, m within, his mouth, which 
| 
Physiologically, the effects of smoking are very most other pleasures, that of snuff-taking 4 
. much the same as those produced by intoxicating anend. By excessive indulgence, the sti- _ 
fluids. The action may be first on the mouth, but f snuff is lost, and according to Dr Hill, ch 
r it all tends to the brain, and deranges the nervous who have ¢o totally lost this delicate sen- 
energy. In truth, smoking causes a lulling or in- pf flavours, cannot but have impaired their 
| 
| WHER COME 0D Sul We SLOUK 
craving. The poor will tell you that a smoke is almost 
| #@ meal; but, in reality, this is a meal of nothing. Not 
&@ particle of sustenance is imparted to the system. A 
7 mouthful of bread would do more substantial good to 7 
the hungry stomach than the smoking of a hogshead 
of tobacco. 
7 
deteriorating, and, like all transgres- 
ions of nature’s simple law, they recoil en the heads . — - . 
‘ of th trators. i > retained for home consumption in the United King- 
| e perpetrators. ‘Tobacco, in any shape, deadens Stas ‘tn the your eufing Sth Janusry 1941, was 
23,096,281 Ibs., yielding a revenue of L.3,525,956, and : 
arm of the Seotch and northern farmers, and that adop i 
| ing their extraordinary management would enable us to 
pay igh rente, government and local taxes, &c., with low : 
prices for our produce, the first thing we want to know vs 
| counties we are acquainted wit ave they ever taught 
ates my ee not know, when they did come to live 
| by us? or they ever adhere to their Seoteh and north- 
ern systems, and not fall into the system of those who 
have been upon the soils for perhaps half a century, and & 
| farmers be taunted in the way we are, when they can f 
teach us nothing? And as to stock farmers, they have _ 
no pretensions to compete with the English ; and so far 
| 
| 
: saves more than two pair-horse teams and two men to 
plough the same breadth of land ; therefore we beat them 
remain, sir, your it servants, 
] R. WINNALL, deputed for Worcestershire. 
G. Pierce, ditto for Herefordshire. 
March 2, 1843. 
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i statesmen 
and warriors are decorated with stars—the dense 
mass displays flowers, ribbons, and ornaments of every 
for a moment has thought 
—_ with him the hogshead of air per hour 

‘or his iration? And if every guest 
pg Cm lec to do so, in what manner, it 
bee the host provided for the 
i ictured walls around 


percei pe 

like those in the Black-hole at Calcutta, conglomerated 
in a hermetically-sealed box full of vitiated air. 
very minute 500 8s of air pass into the lungs 
of those present, from whence, divested of its oxygen, 
it is exhaled in a morbid condition unfit for combus- 
tion or animal life ; every respiration of each elegant 
guest, nay, even our own contemplative sigh, vitiates 
about sixteen cubic inches of the element ; and yet, 
while every moment it is becoming more and more 
destructive to health, while the loveliest cheeks are 
gradually fading before us, while the constitutions of 
the young are evidently pee ter injury which not 
the wealth of Crosus will be able to repay, what ar- 
rangements, we repeat, has the noble host made for 
repairing the damage he is creating? If foul air, like 
manure, could be carted away, and if good air, like 
fresh clean straw, could be brought in its stead, surely 
one of the simplest luxuries which wealth could offer 
to society would be to effect this sanitary operation ; 
and thus, instead of offering a set of lovely women ices 
and unwholesome refreshments, to spend the money 
these would cost in pouring upon their heads, necks, 
and shoulders, a continual supply of that pure, fresh, 
exhilarating oxygenous mixture, which gives anima- 
tion to their hearts and colour to their cheeks. But 
is this expensive, troublesome, complicated, horse and 
eart mode of purifying the horrid atmosphere we are 
breathing n + No. Everybody present knows 
that outside the shutters and By te-glass windows of 
the rooms in which we are suffering, there is at this 
moment in waiting, not two inches from us, an over- 
whelmirg supply (which might be warmed) of pure 
air, just as desirous to rush in as the foul air we have 
been breathing and re-breathing is eager to rush out. 
The laws of specific gravity ordained by nature are 
in attendance to insure for us the performance of this 
double process ; indeed so great is the supply of spare 
air in her laboratory, that the proportion of oxygen 
“consumed by animated — in @ century is said 
not to ex rvex Of the whole atmosphere ; and yet, 
as though the demon of suicide had prevailed upon 

us to thwart these beneficent arrangements, we c 
our doors, bar our windows, ante by curtains and 
as if it were t 
of wealth to feed its guests on foul air. 


ked by the rope that is i 
reluctantly towards the Grote dl Can, r that 
one more uisitive, -humoured, ruddy-faced 
English family may see them forcibly suff 
unwholesome i 


d of scientific precautions, directly and fla- 
gran productive of misery and 


A VISIT TO A MAGNETIC PATIENT. 
[From the Glasgow Argus of Monday, March 6, 1843.) 


By the kindness of a medical friend, the writer of the | igno 


phenomena at it were of a truly singular nature, 
and as the case i can be very well authenticated, 
a more careful attention being paid by sc’ isle man to 
patient, who le lively intelligent girl of appe- 
patient, w a inte’ of 
rently about twenty pod delicate 
health for a long period, and having been latterly subject 


* The Grotto del Cane is famed for a peculiar and deadly 
which floats near the floor, the ordinary height of dog, ond 
consequently these animals are distressingly affected by it on 
being taken within the grotto, while human beings, being much 
taller, escape.— Ed. 


her 
with both his hands), in order that we might see and 
thrown into t p by operator holding 
and looking steadfastly in her face for about a 


perfect repose. 


& 
<& 


made by — 
books together, showed that she continued insensible to 
external influence of such a nature. At the same time, 
a cord gad one long having been fastened to her 
right hand, carried to an mage and 
from thence down a stair to the court ww, the doors 
being all shut, served as a means of communication 
between the patient and one of the medical gentlemen. 
Orders or commands, written by s tors in the apart- 
ment on a slip of paper, and handed to the latter, were 
whispered by him upon his end of the cord, and promptly 
replied to by her in the formance of the commands. 
Conversations held with her, by means of the operator 
whispering upon the back or palm of her hand, elicited 
the fact that she was waanventiel a double consciousness, 
answering to a different name from that given in her 
usual condition, describing her situation as one of great 
mental quietude and happiness, and looking upon herself 
as a totally different individual from what she really is. 
The operator continuing to hold her hands, one of the 
spectators slipped behind him, and pulled his hair, +o 
which the patient called out that some rd py er 
hair; when he was pinched, she complai of being 
pinched in the same ary alt h she was in her own 
rson quite insensible to pain. en the operator held 
er hands, and imitated the motion of s wing, the 
muscles of her throat and mouth assumed the appearance 
of the same action. The effect of such experiments im- 
upon our minds the fact of a community of sen- 

sation. 


The room was now completely darkened, and the fire 
covered up with a large board, the interstices filled 
with cloths, to prevent a single ray of light. In this state 
she was asked to describe the appearance of the room, 
and the position of the different parties t, which 
she did very minutely; and one gentleman t 
described his sensation as almost overpowering, Theat 
a whisper (with her eyes still bandaged), she described 
the altered position in which he placed himself to test 
nef hat this f clair-voyance is in 

t ap that this power of claii 
poopention to the absence of light. _ 

One of the strangers present ha been requested to 

ith the patient by 


e himself in communication 

olding her hands, she described accurately and anato- 
mically the appearance of his system—asserting, in 
answer to that the 
stranger was ‘ect ith ; and, on being pressed 
by a physician present to examine the stomach minutely, 
dec after a few seconds, that it was affected ina 
very slight degree, and had been so affected for about 
two days. 

This gentleman afterwards assured the company that 
such was literally the fact, but that the indlepesition 
was so trifling, that he did not consider it a 
be mentioned previously. What renders this incident 
the inquiry, he that a different spectator (t 
room being dark) was under examination, and for whom 
he had ibed for indigestion and bilious headache 
only a short time before. 

In short, the experiments, of which only the —e 
ones can be detailed in a paper of this kind, were of suc! 
a nature, and so conducted, as to leave us no alternative 
—unless we were inclined to doubt the evidence of our 
senses—but to believe that mesmerism is entitled at the 
least to a share of attention. i 


to visit in d 
ination, and to ibe and persons 
whom she not previously seen or conversed wit 


instance, houses, streets, and even the interior of public 
buildings ; which we were assured by the father, mother, 


profession, as to be unable to find wear yr 
such such an investigation on by 
non-professiona jes is exceedingly likely to 
down upon their the imputation of ombeing wk’ 
the ulity of mankind. 

Since the commencement of the mesmeric 


a 

exactly in the reverse order of their accession. She has 

now been for three weeks entirely free of any return of 
spirits dally lenprove. The 


the fits, while her health and 


declares herself to be better than she has been 


It is to be that a com account of the 
ins mow ecient form, wil y-and-by, be laid before 


HATCHING CHICKENS. 
TODD’s PORTABLE HATCHING APPARATUS. 
Many schemes for hatc chickens, ducklings, and the 
of other jee have at various times 
con brought before the public. The advantages claimed 
for Mr Todd's apparatus are 


ance required, and the 
the required tempera 


occupying the upper 
inches in diameter and 23 inches deep, is lined with wool, 
and has around a central aperture, through which the 
steam passes from the boiler to the hatching department, 
a reservoir of annular form, 14 inch wide and 1% inch 
deep, to contain water, for the purpose of keeping the 
aes gee of the hatching compartment in a sufficiently 
humid state. The boiler, of zinc, is placed 3¢ inches 
below the bottom of the hatching tray, is 22 inches in 
diameter and 10 inches in extreme <heww 4 
and lower sides being of a somewhat Loskeliedas orm. 
The boiler is filled with hot water by a # inch pipe, 
passing out on one side of the vessel into a vertical 
reservoir of 2 inches diameter and 4 inches high. In the 
centre of this reservoir is a cylindrical case, in which a 
thin copper wire, suspended from a float in the upper 
part of the reservoir, works freely, and which is connected 
with a valve at bottom, wo: in a small pipe commu- 
—s with the heating chamber. The use of the float 
and valve is to te the temperature of the water. 
The heating chamber is of copper, about 4 inches square 
and 19 inches long, running in:a central line through the 
boiler. It is furnished with a lamp tray, having any 
number of burners that may be required, according to 
the os of the apartment in which the apparatus 
is placed. The _—. tray, in the present case, a inches 
long, 4 in width, and 1} in depth. The hatching process 
is simple, and may be thus described. When the eggs 
are first placed in the hatching tray, it is n to 
mark | and 2, or A and B, or some other mark, by which 
to distinguish opposite sides ; as also to write the date 
on each egg, so as to distinguish one hatch of eggs from 
another. tray will hold 100 cag. Once in every 24 
hours, for 21 successive days, it is necessary (for so 
nature dictates) to turn the eggs ; at the er of 
that time, when the chickens break forth their 
shells, it is found advisable to leave them in the tray for 
about 24 hours, before they are transferred to yoy 
compartment, the temperature of which is about | 

degrees lower than that of the hatching room.-—Atheneum, 


STOCKINGS MADE IN HALF AN HOUR! 


We lately alluded to the manufactory of a new patent 
knitting machine, established in the vicinity of Newabbey 
village ; and we are happy to say, that the first machine 
constructed there is now all but finished, and is already 
in working order. The merit of inventing the machine 
belongs to Mr Thorburn, stocking manufacturer in this 
town ; and although the model was completed fully seven 
years ago, the delays incident to all such inventions, and 

i — caused by our complicated patent laws, 
have hitherto prevented a proper consummation. The 
machine is compressed into a 
gage nothing in common with the stockin now 

use, with the single exception of the When 
the thread has been loo oe the workman over a 
certain number of needles, according to the breadth of 
the article to be made, the mechanism is set a-going, and, 
driven by water-power, moves backwards an 
adding a row at each movement to the rapidly- i 
web, the workman having nothing to do but see that 
is going on properly, without the necessity, as in the 
common frame, of labouring either with his hands or feet. 
In the formation of stockings, for example, the ter or 
less number of needles brought into play at the will of 
tapering necessary to fit t ing thic! of the 
and foot ; while in the formation of the heel, which, 
as all housewives know to their cost, requires an extra 


whole process, from the top of the 
leg to the tip of the toe, can be mention in the short 
space of half an hour, when the stocking is ready to be 
stitched and then worn ; and it is, moreover, anticipated, 
that ex will enable a single workman to superin- 
tend the movements of two machines at one and the 
same time. Even without this, however, the saving of 
labour is very great, as by the 


while, as before observed, the new machine obviates the 
necessity of any bodily exertion.—Dum/fries Courier. 
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- duchess’s head is sparkli with diamonds—that | to fits of a cataleptic nature, was considered by her potion: 
viighe lovely being leanin = arm has the pearls | medical attendants to be a fit subject for the magnetic many years, and her medical attendants feel assured 
a influence. On entering the apartment on the evening | she will be ultimately and permanently cured. 3 
referred to, she was already in the state of trance, but pO : 
us, and richly stuccoed and gilt ceiling over our heads, | 
wer the question. and one has only to cast a glance 
small weekly cost of keeping up 
more than once at a sitting. A few = own the hy ure. The whole contrivance is 
: and face closed the eyes; and in this condition a hand | enclosed in a vessel of cylindrical form, made of sheet 
F or limb placed in any position, however awkward in her | iron, whose diameter is 34 inches, and height 22 inches. P 
usual condition, remained immoveable, which state was | It consists of the following parts :—The hatching tray, 
described as that of pliant catalepsy. A few passes down { 
any poe limb poten what the operator styled a 
rigid catalepsy, in which the muscles appeared distended : 
by some powerful nervous influence. On inquiry, we were 
informed that her pulse, which, in ordinary cases, beats 
quickly, falls regularly about twenty beats while in this 
condition. Her eyes were now bandaged so as to prevent 
the semblance of collusion or conspiracy, and a loud 
: '  _If any one of our readers who, like ourselves, may | 
have grown out of patience at the long continuance of 
this barbarous custom, will take the trouble to put 500 
beautiful little gold and silver fishes into a bladder of 
the filthiest water he can obtain, and then, attaching 
a weight, throw the whole into a clear crystal stream, 
and he may justly say—ay, and he ap me as he says 
Behold an epitome @ London drawing-room !’ 
There is, to be sure, one di ; the tiny creatures , 
within the globule are as innocent of the foul suffering 
they endure as are those poor, lean, Neapolitan curs 
which almost every day throughout the year may be 
case, _ it 
Decome apparent that even among people of the 
highest rank, intelligence, and wealth, there has 
hitherto existed a lamentable neglect on a subject of 
: such importance to them as the sanitary purification 
of the atmosphere in which they are living, it is 
weasonable to infer, that if any one among us would 
make it his painful duty to penetrate into the courts, | fortification against the friction of the shoe, three threads 
alleys, workshops, and residences of the lowest, of the are brought at once into play by a novel and beautiful 
most ignorant, and of the most destitute classes of our | adaptation of the ry and a treble row of loops 
society, he would most surely detect a still greater | formed in that tender part by one and the same move- 
ment. The stockings which we saw on Saturday last, 
larity of the looping far surpassing that of the ordinary 
Po and brother of the girl, she was in her tisual state utterly 
rant of. Whatever explanation the scientific may 
following statement was, one evening last week, admitted | Offer of these ie a enough has been seen by the 
to visit and examine a case of mesmeric influence. As the | “Titer to sat him that mesmerism presents many 
| features well worthy of investigation. The able portion 
ee of the medical faculty are unfortunately, for the most | cannot be madt less than an hour and ten minutes, 
yart, so busily engaged with the active duties of their Pe 
pe | the patient's symptons have gradually and steadily | 
al 
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